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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ISS BLANCHE CAPILL—(Voice, Contralto), 
Professor of Music and Singing, 47, Alfred-street, River-terrace, Islington, 
where letters respecting pupils or engagements may be addressed. 


MoM PAQUE, violoncellist, begs to announce that he has 
returned from the Continent. Applications for lessons or concert engage- 
pate to be addressed to his residence, 28, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 


GIGNOR F. LABLACHE begs to acquaint his friends 
and gr em he has returned to town to resume his professional engage- 
ments. 149, Albany-street, Regent’s-park. 


N EXPERIENCED ORGANIST, who will be disen- 
at Advent, desires a re-e' ment. Remuneration no object. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘ Fuga,” care of Messrs. Boosey and Sons, 28, Holles-street, 














HE CHEAPEST STATIONERY IN THE WORLD, 
at Arthur Granger’s Manu , 808, High Holborn, near Chancery-lane. 
Branches 10, Fitzroy-terrace, New- and 9, Holborn-bars, City, London. 


THE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY.—Fovurtu 


Year.—The third financial year being ended, a favourable opportunity is 
presented to persons desirous of investing capital or savings, at the opening of 
the fourth year, whether as investors for the sake of drawing half-yearly the 
guaranteed five per cent. interest per annum payable on completed shares an‘ on 
uncompleted shares, upon which a year’s subscriptions and upwards have been 
paid, and of receiving whatever Bonus may be annually declared, or whether as 
allottees for the purpose of acquiring building land to secure lucrative ground rents. 
The taking of land is quite optional. No risk and no responsibility. Monthly 


yments, 8s. per share. For p' ses apply to 1 
¥ HARLES PEWS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
33, Norfolk-street, Strand, 
London, October, 1855. 
Agents wanted, 


ATIONAL OPERA COMPANY. (Limited). Pro- 
visionally istered > the New Act for limiting the liability of Share- 
holders Capital, £10,000, in 1000 shares of £10 each ; ag tn £5 Fa share, on 
allotment. It is dered that the sum produced by such deposit will be sufficient 
to carry on the management of en without further calls, 


His Grace the Duke of Leinster. Augustus Walter Arnold, Esq. 
John Benjamin Heath, 


Auditors—Mr. Thomas Oliphant ; Mr. J. Duff. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Mr. A. Mellon, Conductor. , Mr. J. ve Simpson. 
Mr, Henry G. Blagrove, Leader. Mr. A, B. Vyse. 
G. A. Macfarren, 


r. 








a J. W. Holland. 
Bankers—The London and Westminster Bank (Temple Bar Branch). 


tions for shares to be on or beforg the 13th of October, to the 





ANTED, BY A YOUNG MAN who has had many 
’ experience in 5d armory branches of the Music Trade, an 

pairer, Tuner, or tant. Address to C. D., care of Mrs. Jordan, 34, 
treet, Liverpool. 


ment as 
Man: 


App be 
Committee of Management of the National Opera Company (limited), at the Lyceum 
Theatre, Burleigh-street, Strand 
tuses and forms of application may be had of the Secretary, as above ; 
of P, Cazenove and Co., 39, Lothbury ; and Robert Case, ., 80, Old Broad-street, 
Stockbrokers; and at the principal Music Warehouses and Libraries. 





ANTED IN A DISSENTERS’ CHAPEL, by a 

good Soprano Voice, an engagement, either as leader or to assist in a 

Choir, Accustomed to leading. Frofessional references will be given.—Address 
J. 8. Y., 37, Moore-street, ogan-street, Chelsea, 


ANTED, in a large Musical Warehouse in London, 
an experienced and gentlemanly Young Man, not under 25 years of age, to 
—— U ptional refe would be required. Apply, 
by | only, to A. B., 62, St. George’s-road, Southwark. 


A CONCERT or LECTURE ROOM to be LET, on 
commodious and well-lighted Class or Committee Rooms, “Appig'te Mi. Newbou, 
apetys, Oberon Unpenat mimi ms, Apply r, Newbon, 


E. EVANS and 0O., late Dawson, 51, Norfolk- 
@ street, Sheffield, beg to intimate to the profession, that they have suc- 














. Gus COMES IN VISIONS FAIR AND BRIGHT.” 
P 


‘oetry by L. M. Thornton, composed by Charles Oberthtir. “‘ This is 
the prettiest litte song that we have seen for some time.”—Critic. Price 1s, 
Postage free.—Ewer & Co. 309, Oxford-street. 


‘T WOULD THAT MY LOVE COULD SILENTLY 


FLOW IN A SINGLE WORD.”—~Mendelssohn’s celebrated two-part song, 
transcribed for the pianoforte by Charles Voss. Price 1s. 6d. Postage free. Ewer 
& Co. 309, Oxford-street. le publishers of the entire works of Mendelssohn. 


Catalogues gratis 
Me COSTA’S “ELI.”—Addison and Co. having purchased 


f the above oratorio, beg to announce 
Dilantion ‘sarte tn Jamuney 1866. Price to subscribers, £1 5s.; non-sub- 








its publication early in January, 1856. 
scril £1 11s. 6d.—210, Regent-street. 


EW MUSIC FOR CATHEDRALS, CHURCH 
CHOIRS, and CHORAL SOCIETIES. Dr. Elvey’s Anthem, ‘0 be joyful in 


God,” dedicated by special permission to Her Most Gracious esty the Queen ; 
posed for the Choral Festival in Aid of te Choir ee en Price 6s., 








ceeded to the above old established business, and undertake all 
yen Concerts, etc, at the Music Hall, pleuging themselves to use every exertion 
) promote the interest of those who may favour them with their arrangements. 


RGAN PERFORMANCE.—Messrs. BEVINGTON 
AND SONS having completed the NEW ORGAN for the Chapel of the 
FOUNDLING HOSPITAL, have the hononr to announce Four Performances by 
MR. WILLING, the ist of the Institution, who has kindly undertaken to 
test the capabilities of the Instrument. The Performances to take place at the 
Man , 48, Greek-street, Soho-square, on TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY, 
the 9th and 10th of October, at the hours of Three and Eight. Application for 
Tickets to be made to Messrs. Bevington, between the hours of Two and Five. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF 
sin ogy Ay the fier: Hug h Hatton Mek Faoteot Cloaset for tin 
_ Poets, sc ue practice of General Elocution.—Address 








Reading, and 

study of the elder 

No. 2, Provost- 
40 





or six copies for 30s. A Morning and Evening Service, by Thorné, price 10s. 6d., 
or six Sees 42s, A Sanctus and Kyrie Eleison, by Verrinder, price 1s. 6d. or six 
copies for 6s. ; also by the same com r, an Anthem, “Out of the deep,” price 
28,, or six copies for 9s., printed on the best paper from large music ES ‘s, twenty- 
one lines on a page. London: Published by T. Surman, 9, Exeter-hall, Strand. 


TJ PWARDS OF 500 VOLS. OF meg thar = tly 
bound in Calf, from the Library of the late W. W. Hors, ., inclu 

the Works of fate a Dalayrac, Gltick, Winter, Haydn, Mozart, Hindel, Nicolo, 

Boildieu, Spontini, Auber, Gretry, etc., etc. M.S. and — Operas of the 
17th and 18th centuries from the Library of Louis XIV., by Lully, Desmarais, 
Destouches, Campra, Bertin, Bourgeois, etc., etc. For a Catalogue, apply to 

Joseph Toller, Booksoller, Kettering. 


UIDO.—A splendid Picture by this master, in a fine 
state, “The sien Danghter,” size 3 gt 2 ft. 10 in., in an elegant gilt 
frame, from Mr. Hope’s collection, 
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OPERA AND DRAMA. 


BY RICHARD WAGNER. 
(Continued from page 633.) 


PART IL 


Cuspenn, VIL. 


Tur language of tune is the beginning and the end of the 
language of words, just as the feelings are the beginning and 
end of the understanding; the mythos, the ere and end of 
History; and lyrics, the beginning and end of poetry. The 
mediator between the beginning and the centre, as well as be- 
tween the latter and the termination, is fancy. 

The course of this development is, however, of such a kind 
that it is not a return, but a a towards the attainment 
of the highest human capability, and is worked out not only by 
mankind generally, but by every social individual, according to 
its essential attributes. : 

Just as all the germs for the development of the understandiag 
are contained in unconscious feeling, while the understanding 
itself contains the compelling power for the justification of the 
feelings, and man only becomes the reasonable man, when he 
justifies these feelings by the understanding ; and just as, through 
the mythos justified by history, which sprang from it, in a similar 
manner, the really intelligible picture of life is first obtained ; 
lyrics contain all the germs of poetry properly so called, and 
which finally and necessarily can only utter the justification of 
lyrics, and the work of this justification is precisely the highest 
work of human art, the perfect drama. 

The most primitive organ for the expression of the inward 
man is, however, the language of tune, as the most involuntary 
utterance of the inward feelings excited from without. A mode 
of expression similar to that still peculiar to animals was 
certainly the first human mode as well; and, we ean, at any 
instant, picture it to ourselves according to its essential 
attributes, immediately we reject, from our word- e the 
mute consonants, and retain only the vowels. In the latter, 
if we imagine them divested of the consonants, and fancy the 
manifold and increased change of inward feelings, according 
to their various painful or joyful purport, manifested in them 
alone, we obtain a picture of the first language of man’s 
emotions, and one in which his excited and heightened feelings 
could certainly be communicated in a combination of mem 
that, completely as a matter of course, must have presented 
itself in the form of melody. This melody, which was accom- 
panied by suitable gestures of the body in such a manner that 
it appeared simultaneously only as the suitable inward expres- 
sion of an outward manifestation by means of gesture, and, 
therefore, from the changing motion of the gesture, borrowed its 
standard of time—in the rhythm—in such a way as to return it 
to the gesture, in the form of a melodically justified mea- 
sure for its own manifestation—this rhythmical melody, which 
we—in consideration of the endlessly greater many-sided- 
ness of man’s power of emotion pose Oh to that of animals, 
and especially because, in the reciprocal influence—possessed by 
no animal—between the inward expression of the voice and the 
outward one of the gesture,* it can be endlessly heightened— 
we should, from its beauty and effeet, be wrong in estimating lowly 
—this melody in conformity with its origin and nature, was, of 
itself, so much the standard for the fare, lhe that the latter 
appeared dependent upon it in such a degree as to be actually 
subordinate to it—a fact which is evident to us at the present 
day if we carefully examine any real song of the people, for we 
see in it the word-verse plainly conditional on the melody, and 
that, too, in such a manner, that it has frequently to adapt itself, 
— for the sense, to the arrangement most peculiar to the 

atter. 

This cireumstance exhibits to us very plainly the origin of 





* The animal that expresses its emotions most melodiously—the 
wood-bird—does not possess the slightest power of accompanying its 
song with gesture, 








language.” The voeali¢ sound of the pure of the 
endeayours to render itself distinctly re in wo 
just as the inward feelings endeavour to h the outw. 
objects working on the emotions, with re; to them,’and, 
finally, to render intelligible the inward impulse ofthis commu- 
nication itself. In the pure language of tune, the feelings, when 
communicating the impression received, rendered only them- 
selves intelligible, and were enabled to do this, seconded by 
gesture, through the most various raising and sinking, lengthening 
and shortening, increasing and diminishing of the vocalic sounds ; 
but, in order to designate outward objects by their distinguishing 
features, the feelings were compelled, in a manner corresponding 
to the effect produced by the object upon themselves, an 
realizing this effect, to clothe the vocalic sound in a distinguishing 
garb, that they took from this effect and thus from the object 
itself. This garb was woven out of mute consonants, which it 
combined, either as initial or fipal sounds, or as both together, 
with the vocal sound, so that the latter was surrounded an 
retained by them as a definite, distinguishing manifestation, 
just as the object itself, thus mare mee was outwardly dis- 
played and isolated by a garb—the brute by its hide, the tree by 
its bark, etc. The vowels, thus clothed and distinguished by 
their garb, form the roots of language, out of the combinations 
and various arrangements of which the whole material edifice 
of our endlessly ramified language of words has been built. 

But let us now first note with what great instinctive prudence 
this language only ually left the nourishing breast of its 
mother, melody, and her milk, the vocalie sound, Dospenpending 
to the essential attributes of an inartificial view of Nature, 
the desire for communicating the impression of such a view, 
speech combined only what was related and similar, for the pur- 
pose not only of tine ow clear, in this combination, what was 
related, by means of its similarity, and explaining what was 
similar, by means of its relationship, but, also, by means of an 
expression, founded upon the similarity and relationship of its 
own points, for the purpose of producing a so much more definite 
and intelligible impression upon the feelings. The materially 
poetizing faculty of speech was here manifested: it had arrived 
at the power of forming points distinguished from each other in 
the roots of lan by clothing in a garb of mute consonants, 
which was received by the feelings as the objeetive expression 
of the object, according to a quality taken from itself, the vocalic 
sound employed for an object—according to the standard of 
its sapreenon ip the mere subjective expression of feeling, If 
speech combined such roots according to their similarity and 
relationship, it explained to the feelings in an equal measure 
the impression of the objects, as well as the corresponding ex- 

ression, by the increased strengthening of this expression, and 
y this means depicted the object iteelf as strengthened, namely 
as manifold in itself, but, in conformity with its essential attri- 
butes, impressed, by relationship and similarity, with unity. 
This poetizing point of language is alliteration, or 
a which we recognise the most primitive quality of all poetic 
anguage. 

ae the Stabreim the roots of the language allied to 
each other are so arranged that, just as they strike the 
material ear as similar in sound, they combine simila 
objects in a joint picture, in whieh the feelings wish to 
express a conclusion regarding them. They obtain their mate- 
risliy recognizable similarity either from the relationship 
between the vocal sounds, especially when the latter have no 
initial consonant,t or the similarity of this very initial conso- 
nant, which characterises them as a something particular, 
nding to the object ;f or, also, from the similarity of the 


co 
final sound (as assonance) the immediately the 
individualising power lies in this final The distribution 
and arrangement of these roots rhyming ith each other takes 
place according to laws similar to which deeide us in every 





* I picture to myself the origin of language out of melody, not in 
Pn ma but aad Gite, : 

+ “Erb und Eigen.” “ Immer und Bwig.” 

t “ Ross und Reiter,” “ Froh und Fre.” 

§ “ Hand und Mund,” % Recht und Pflicht.” 
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artistic tendency in the repetition, necessary for the under- 
standing, of those motives on which we lay the greatest weight, 
and which, on this account, we so place among less important 
motives, presupposed again by themselves, that they knowably 
to be the presupposing and essential ones. 
ce, for the purpose of stating the possible influence of 

the Stabreim on our music, I must reserve till a future period 
the nearer consideration of this subject, I will here content 
rd with calling the reader’s attention to the conditional 
relation in which the Stabreim, and the word-verse, included 
in it, stood to that melody which we have to understand 
as the most primitive manifestation of a more manifold 
human feeling, but again in its manifoldness separating itself to 
unity. Not only is the word-verse, according to its extension, 
but also the Stabreim determining that extension, accordi 
to its place, and particularly its quality, to be explaine 
by us only by that melody, the manifestation of which 
was again dependent on the natural capability of the 
human breath, and the possibility of producing stronger 
intonations in one breath. The duration of an emission of 
the breath by the vocal organs determined the extension of one 
section of the melody, in which an important part of the same 
must be included. The possibility of this duration decided, 
also, the number of the particular intonations in the melodic 
section, which, if the several intonations were of passionate 
strength, was, by the quicker consumption of breath by the 
lessened, or, if the intonations, being of less strength, require 
a less rapid consumption of breath, increased. These intonations, 
which agreed with the gesture through which they conduced to 
the rhythmical measure, were verbally condensed, around the 
root words in the Stabreim determining their number and 
place, just as the melodic section, conditional on the breath, 
determined the length and extension of the verse.—How simple 
a thing is it to explain and understand the length and extent of 
all metre, if we but take the reasonable trouble to go back to 
the natural conditions of all human artistic power, from which 
conditions alone, we can, again, attain real artistic productivity ! 

Let us, however, at present, confine our investigations to the 
course of development pursued by the language of words, and 
reserve until later the melody it abandoned. 


Exactly in the same proportion that poetic invention, from 
being an activity of the feelings, became a matter of the under- 
ing, the united, primitive and creative bond of the language 
of tune, gesture and words in lyrics was dissolved ; the | 

of words was a child that left its father and mother to e its 
way alone in the world. As objects, and their relations to his 
feelings increased before the eyes of growing man, the words 
and combinations of words constituting la e were, also, 
augmented, in order to correspond to the increased objects 
relations. As long as man, in this process, kept Nature in 
his eye, and endeavoured to grasp her with his feelings, so long, 
also, did he discover roots of language, co mding charac- 
teristically to the objects and their i t when, in the 
ure of life, he at length turned his back upon this fructi- 
Pang source of his power of language, his inventive faculty like- 
wise dried up, and he was obliged to content, himself in such a 
manner with the stock, now left him as an inheritance, but no 
longer a possession continually to be gained afresh, that he com- 
bined doubly and trebly, for supernatural objects, according to 
his requirements, the roots that he had inherited, and for the 
sake of this combination, again shortened and distorted them, 
especially by volatizing the euphony of their sounding vowels 
into a hasty sound of language, and sensibly drying up the living 
flesh of the language by heaping together the mute sounds 
necessary for the connection of roots not allied to one another. 
When thus lost the involuntary vodersiapding of its 
own roots, which was only to be rendered possible by the feel- 
ings, it could naturally no longer co: nd in them to the 
intonations of the nourishing mother ody. It either con- 

tented itself, where—as in the times of Grecian antiquit; 
ing was an indispensable part of byrien with clinging as 
tenaciously as possible to the rhythm of the melody, or where— 


as is the case in modern natio cing was separated more 





and more completely from lyrics, sought another bond for its 
connection with the melodie breath passages, and procured such 
a bond in the final rhyme. 

The final rhyme, to which, also, on account of its position 
with respect to our modern music, we must return, was placed 
at the termination of the melodic section without being any 
songer capable of corresponding to the intonations of the melody 
itself. It no longer joined the natural bond of the | ge 
of tune and that of words, a bond, in which the Stabreum 
brought forward the rootlike affinities to the melodic intonations, 
intelligibly for the outward and inward sense, but merely flut- 
tered loosely at the end of the bonds of the melody, with regard 
to which the word-verse fell into a more and more arbitrary and 
unbending relation. But the more complicated and mediating 
the course which the language of words was obliged to pursue 
in order to designate objects and relations, belonging only to 
social convention, and not to the self-defining nature of things ; 
the more trouble language was obliged to take, in order to di 
cover designations for ideas, which, of themselves diverted from 
natural facts, should be again employed for combinations of these 
abstractions ; the more it was compelled to screw up the primi- 
tive signification of the roots to a double and treble one, artificially 
assigned to them, and only ¢o be thought and no longer to be felt 
and the more complicated the mechanical apparatus which it had 
to put together, for the purpose of moving and supporting the 
screws and levers, the more stubborn and strange did it become 
towards the primitive melody, of which it at last lost even the 
most distant recollection, when, breathless and tuneless, it was 
obliged to plunge into the grey turmoil of prose. 

(To be continued.) 


RACHEL. 


“Tue success of Mdlle. Rachel at New York,” writes a cor- 
respondent of the Moniteur Dramatique, “ surpasses all expecta- 
tion, Every sort of ovation is paid to her at the theatre, and, 
indeed, wherever she is seen. Marie Stuart, Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
Horace, Phédre, have alternately created a furore. The Gardes- 
Lafayettes and some other Frenchmen resident in New York 
entreated Mdlle. Rachel to sing the Marseillaise. The great 
artist, however, abstained, and replied to the solicitations ad- 
dressed to her by the following letter :-— 

“ «Dear FeLLow-coUNTRYMEN—It is seven years since I sang the 
Marseillaise. At that time something, I know not what, had given me 
the semblance of a voice, and my health was still young. Now I am 
frequently prostrate after a representation, and I should really fear to 
compromise other interests than my own, if I added to my fatigues. 
You will believe the deep regret I feel in not venturing to promise what 

‘ou ask of me, when [I tell you that I loved to sing the Marseillaise as 
i loved to play my best part in Corneille. Accept, &., 
“ RacHEL.” 

“Malle. Rachel,” says the Vew York Herald, “is not only a 
great artist; she has already, on several occasions since her 
arrival among us, given proofs that she possesses @ great heart, 
The following letter has just been addressed to the President of 
the Committee organised to receive subscriptions in favour of 
victims of the yellow fever :— 

“* MonsIgvR THE PREsIDENT.—I have read in the aes goer 
an aceount of the terrible calamity which is afflicting Norfolk and 
Portsmouth, and am anxious to contribute something to alleviate so 
gr eat a misfortune. To this end I transmit herewith the sum of 1000 


which I beg you will add to the subscription. Accept, &. 
* RacHg1,” 





So that, after all, whatever Herr Richard Wagner may think 


proper to insinuate, the “Jews” are not altogether “purely 
> 


egotistical.’ 

Girrs ro THz French Army in THE Cammza.—The house of 
Pleyel in Paris has presented to Prince N pre for the benefit 
of the French army in Sebastopol, a grand pianoforte in rose- 
wood richly ornamented. Madi. Erard, widow of the late emi- 
nent manufacturer, has forwarded to his Imperial Highness, for 
the same object, the splendid grand pianoforte, style Louis XV., 
value 25,000 francs (£1,000), which is now exhibiting in the nave 
of the Palace of Industry, in the Champs Elysées. 
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REVIEW OF THE.HISTORY OF MUSIC . 
BEFORE MOZART. oo ious yet botns 
(Continued from page :62A),' } retshibar | 

What then is a fugue? “It: is a mrtsical ‘proposition; which is 
unfolded simply or contradictorily, ‘acéording as it’ has one’ or 
more subjects, together with the arguments, which are deduced 
solely from the relations’ 6f the harmony and of the ‘counter- 

point ; a music, which plays in an ingenious and (80 to say) 
abstract manner with its elements. The end of the é'is'the 
game itself, and the fugue signifies, above all, just what it must 
signify in its peculiarity as fague. If it is good, it will be found 

ood ; require no more: you have already the sense of the work. 
This sense never lies in the text of ‘the vocal fugue. ‘The words 
attached to it, are too few to help us to'this sense, nor can the 
fugue itself derive much profit from’ them.’ They merely serve 
to furnish syllables to the singers. ‘Kyrie Eleison, Hosanna in 
Excelsis,—these are all the words, which the longest and most 
thoroughly devel fugue requires. 

It may be said that the contrapuntal style, by means of 
analogy, re-enacts the faculties and laws of the miei gr | 
on the domain of feeling: And indeed the arangement an 
studied (motivirte) sequence of musical thoughts, the beauty of 
the thematic development, corresponds to the deductions, proof’, 
and conclusions which a ‘skilful logician knows' how to draw 
from some fruitful proposition: é combination of two or 
more themes, contrasted in their melodic plan’ and in ‘their 
rhythmical movement, gives a type of the approximation of 
two thoughts, which seem at first ‘to have nothing-in common 
with each other, but out of whose unforeseen ¢ontact a design 
suddenly becomes perceptible, which charms by its novelty and 
surprises by its clearness. In‘short, is ‘not the unity of subject 
strictly adhered to and wisely connected with all the incidental 
and episodical details, alike a,merit'in the thetorician and the 
contrapuntist ? Arrangement, method, clearness, strength, and 
just combination, natural limits of the object, logic, in short, all 
such expressions may with equal propriety be used eoncernin 
works of music and works of the written or the spoken wore 
Does not the identity of the designations here prove the com- 
plete accuracy of the correspondence, ne 

And yet, how strange! the moré a composition through 
analogy approaches that kind of eloquence ‘which is called 
deliberative or demonstrative, the less does the sense of the 
work admit of verbal commentaries. Whence comes this? It 
follows from the fact, that between verbal and musical logic 
there always lies the difference between thinking and feeling, 
The better a truth of abstract feeling has been analyzed and 
presented in the language of feeling, the less will the language 
of reason, or spoken words, affect this series of corollaries in 
notes, which prove nothing, unless they be resolved into an 
emotion of the heart or an enjoyment for the ears, Just so it is 
in another sphere, that of the pure mathematics, in which 
truths in the same way elude verbal logic, and can only be 
given through algebraical and numerical formulas. 

Among the works in the contrapuntal style there are doubt- 
less many, of which the Revvnir g character may be defined, 
There are gloomy and mournful fagues, and again there are 
others that ring out in jubilant and cheerful tones. But neither 
this mournfulness nor this joy have the tive, dramatic, and 
passionate expression, which they would necessarily have, if 
they were called forth by one of those external incitemen 
which occasion revolutions in the soul. You feel nothing ¢ 
in the psychological state expressed by the fugue; you easily 
perceive the soaring up of passion to its object. It is a disposi- 
tion of the soul, which is either customary or voluntary, and 
which, in the want of outward nourishment, turns back upon 
itself and works through itself ; a mixttire of feeling and réflee- 
tion, of dreams and inspiration ; a state therefore, whose modifi- 
cations, shades, and phases do not admit of analysis, 

When we reflect upon all these properties of music, some of 
which penetrate so far down into those depths of the soul that aré 
most inaccessible to the understanding and to words, we see 

before all things, how much they approach the nature of the 
religious sentiment, and why the contrapuntal and fugued styles 








ed.in the service of the church ; 
Misic in which the two significa- 
ae which we have been 







distinction, have met and become 
ot felt, the everlasting harmony 


which it 





triumph, or the announcement through thousands of the people’s 
io of some happy national event? Nothing of all that. 
§ 


It may have been remarked, that. the stumbling bloc 
commonly placed between works in the contrapuntal style an 
the sporty of hearers, frequently seem not to exist in the 
church music ; the lepospnt, Lied to, understand it about as 
well as the initiated, We have already given one of the reasons 
of this exception; but there is another, far more universal, 
since if operates without distinction upon hearers of all countries 
ioe communions. There is an acoustic reason at the bottom 
of it. Mn paced ca cial 

The remarkable resonance, in priidinge devoted to public 
worship, swells the. volume, of tone, rendering a multitude of 
details mapereop eile j it in a manner simplifies the music and 
lends to the material effect a force, which is enough to shake 
the hearer, and that entirely without any assistance of the com- 

ition, supposing it to be well executed. ‘Scarcely has the piece 
Higtn, when you surrender yourself with a shudder to that 
irresistible power of the accords Reotuyes by a hundred select 
voices, strengthened by a crowd of symphonists, through which is 


heard ‘the harmonie storm of the organ roaring, geez" the 
whole ‘sonorous building tremble, And you will a t is 
God’s voice.” _ Yes; it is the yoice of God, making itself heard 


through one of the most adorable laws of his creation. : 
While the harmonic effects are thus rounded offand consoli- 
eat masses, the ear ceases to be much perplexed by 
details, which would have been quits bewildering, had they 
been more distinctly heard. So far is this the case, that a Mass 
when reduced ‘to the smi Free mode of execution and 
heard’ as a quartet or quintet in a chamber, is frequently no 
longer recognized by the very hearer who had been trans; 
by it during divine service. ’ “ 
These remarks explain many things in the past and in the 
present of music. We now know why the fugued counterpoint, 
which grew always more and more offensive and was ually 
excluded from all profane compositions, after Bach and Hiindel 
found its last place of refuge in the temples ; why it pleased in 
the church and displeased d elsewhere ; and why, since its re- 
introduction, the mass of the ‘diléettanti have yet been able to 
perceive no gusto’ in it in the chamber music. If in our day 
we see tiany voluntary martyrs to the contrapuntal style, who 
impose upon themselves the penance of ar te quartet worked 
"it is because the title of dilettanti has become a sort of 


dated in 


0 
 Bivaine in the world, a card’ of introduction, opening many 


doot's to. one, which bit for that would have remained shut 
against him.“ We are obliged to be kind and patient hearers of 
musicians who ‘play gratis, One checks himself, when the 
tendeticy to ‘gape conies over him too heavily, and utters ever 
and anon the exclamations: exquisite ! wonderful! divine ! like 
the sentinels : Who's there /'to show that he is awake. : 
How much easier living it is, on the contrary, in the Opera, in 
the land of musical fronton, where the listeners recover their 
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full natural independence ! pw one ig there for his money’s 
worth ; every one is sovereign judge of the satisfaction that he 
buys; and if the great multitude doés Pi find this satisfaction 
there, then woe to the jee seed or players! “We have 
a right to abuse those who rob us. Here the public reigns de- 
spotic, and the ‘taste of the many from of old fae 2a the 
supreme law. In the theatre there is no appeal from the decision 
of the public ; the sentence is executed the moment it is passed, 
and the condemned always haye the worst ofit, | 
’ ‘What should we ehitik ik ‘of’ composer, who Should be fool 
enough to multiply itt his. works the thoughts and forms of a 
style, which, he knows ‘from positive experience, would be the 
surest means of utterly displeasin “his supreme judges? Yet 
sucha fool, whom we should suppos¢ utterly impossible, has 
once existed. His name was Mozart. |” ipa 
good déal on the contrapuntal style ; I have 
‘about it. But I haye done so for the 
ave spoken 
neither sufficien about it, But 


inasmuch as this 


ant of explana- 


ar 

Ton 
and leads the sorrowing Ei) 
that sustains the courage of 


fee ve Ae 
e 


et ThE 


tion, and its death. 
ours and accommo- 


ut it soon lost its attractive energy, since it had 
surrendered itself with too little reserve to the wishes of the 
ear. Works’ in this style, called homophonic (one-voiced), that 
is to say purely melodic, generally soon wear out ; we see them 


| Trovatore, to, Beethoven's Ft 





in their decline follow the opposite progression from that indi- 
cated by their growing ‘favour; the melancholy from 
indifference to satiety, and from satiety to loathing. ey were 
loved more and more, because they were well known ; and they 
ceased to: be loved, because they were known too well. And 
then the music is no more than.a dried up flower, which 
has outlived its colours and its, fragrance ; a noble wine, which 
has lost. its fine aroma, . 

This mournful type, and yet too true, of our enjoyments, gives 
the true, measure for both styles of music, viewed from their 
opposition and their equipoise, since;they both have a for and an 

ainst,,, The enjoyments,. which melody creates, are incompa- 
a more lively ; those of counterpoint, on the contrary, far 
more end The former are had gratis, the latter must be 
purchased, by Sake: and study; like the pleasures of the mind, 
which they represent. in music, .so far.as it is possible to repre- 
sent them in that. dn the analogies of the melodic style we find 
again all thé expression and emotional power of speech, the 
passions, with their joys and, sorrows. Counterpoint occupies 
the opposite psychological domain; its serious expressions do 
not harmonize, much with, sensuality ; they touch the infinite 
on.all sides ; they address.ineffable words to the soul ; they talk 
with it the exalted age of Poesy, which flashes from the 
yaulted firmament in characters of fire ; and the thought readily 
suggests itself, that, had the stars an-audible as they have a 
visible.voice, the mathematical laws, having. become euphonious, 
would spread abroad.the combinations of, the fugue ; and that 
the harmony of the res would then be a song of innumerable 
themes, as many as,there are separate, and yet united worlds, to 
sing the praise of the Father of all worlds. 

fra 9 [To be. continued} 








OPERA’ AT ‘DRURY LANE. 
(From the Sunday Times.) 

_ ‘Iv the opera season, now terminated at Drury Lane, be me- 
morable for nothing-else, it will, at least, have proved that the 
rformance of English opera may be made a successful specu- 
tion. - Success, however, in such matters as this, may be of 
three kinds—pecuniary and artistic combined ; artistic, and not 
pecuniary ; and pecuniary, and not artistic. The first of these, 
the Drury Lane, success certainly is, not; the second was, un- 
doubtedly, never aimed at by the management; and the third, 
failing the other two, is precisely what has been achieved. There 
has been ah almost undeviating succession of good houses, to an 
ually ‘unvarying series of indifferent, or bad, performances. 
low, as this fact goes somewhat against. the grain of received 
opinion, it may,be worth while to spend a few words upon it. 
the English public. ig generally said to be a clumsy judge of 
music in the abstract, but a veritable connoisseur in the matter 
of performance ; and this we believe to be, in the main, correct. 
Thus, we find an audience accurately critical on the merits or 
defects of'a singer, and yet quite contented to prefer Verdi's 
sNetio, To an offence : t this 

tendeney of the public mind, all the failures of English operatic 
attempts have been, more or less, ascribed. The mistake has 
been. committed gt thaling ‘for a delicate stomach with a coarse 
bait ; in other words, of expecting people to pay for an eater- 
tainment of a‘ kind altogether beneath that which they were 
willing to accept... At Drury Lane, however, we have not 
obseryed this atteibuted delicacy of perception to interfere 
with public patronage. All sorts of operas have been played, 
in évery possible way. except the right, and yet the audiences 
havé been abundant, and what is more, seemingly well con- 
tented with their fare, Night after night, the admirer of English 
opera has had a physical difficulty in procuring « seat in the 
theatre, and, if of tender ears must, we suspect, have ex- 
erienced an equal moral difficulty in retaining it half an 
our after the ascent of the curtain. The fact is, that a 
new element in operatic success has been discovered. e 
management has found out that there is a pounds, shillings, and 
pence direction, in which the public mind may be turned to 
such profitable account as to render any other consideration 
pom ahem The present musical venture at Drary Lane is, 
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in fact, the degenerate descendant of that rather hardy enter- 
prise—to use a mild term—the Royal Opera. On the extinction 
of the latter becoming imminent, the lessee of the theatre was 
induced to risk its continuance, with the novel attraction of a 
scale of prices for which opera had certainly never iW aged 
been heard—at least on this side of the Thames. With this 
pecuniary temptation, the public flocked in crowds to hear operas 
given by a more than respectable company of Italian artists, 
supported by a band and chorus at least large, if not excellent ; 
and the attraction was well sustained by Madame Gassier and 
the clever ¢rowpe which surrounded her. But, in this case, 
crowded houses failed to do their usual work. The receipts 
did not and could not balance the expenditure. Wherefore, 
since raising the prices would have been an abandonment of 
the “cheap” principle at first so vaunted, the somewhat 
equivocal expedient of reducing the quality of the en- 
tertainment was substituted. The Italian singers gave 
place to such native talent as was procurable at the mo- 
ment; the orchestral regiment, commanded by Mr. Tully, 
dwindled toa mere company, and the choral force suffered a 
similar reduction. Yet, with all this, the fact of “cheap 
opera” was established. The public still came in undiminished 
numbers, and a practical demonstration was afforded of the much- 
denied possibility of good houses co-existing with bad perform- 
ances. But this must by no means be taken to prove that 
operatic success is independent of artistic merit. It proves 
nothing of the kind. It simply proves that there are two classes 
of opera-going people available to a theatrical treasury—the 
first, wealthy and critical, and the second neither one nor the 
other. The Drury Lane performances were established for a 
special purpose, and they served it. The management played 
for, and won, the patronage of that section of the public which, 
loving music heartily—perhaps greedily, and certainly roughly— 
is neither so thin-skinned as to be offended by an inferior per- 
formance, nor sufficiently long of purse to pay for a better. 

Far be it from our wish to interfere between any portion of 
the public and the possession of an entertainment suited to its 
taste, and within its pecuniary means; only we should prefer 
that that taste be indulged in some less important locality 
than Drury Lane Theatre. Nor can we have the slightest wish 
to deprive singers and orchestralists, as yet incomplete in their 
art, of the stage practice so essential to them; though we may 
suggest the propriety of the continental custom, which limits 
this necessary exercise to the provinces. We merely object to 
these very indifferent performances as specimens of English 
operatic capability, and more especially with the extra signifi- 
cance conferred by their taking place in one of our largest and 
finest theatres, By the foreign musician, they must, indeed, be 
taken in evidence of the art-poverty of our land, If it be said 
that they alone now represent English opera, and, therefore, 
better those than none, we can merely reply, on the contrary, 
better none than these. They can do no possible good. They 
cannot help the English musician a single step on his way. They 
can only serve to estrange him still more from the sympathies of 
his educated and influential countrymen, who will assuredly 
continue to regard English opera as an English disgrace, so long 
as it is only caricatured by performances which their experience 
tells them would not be tolerated in the smallest towns of France 
and Germany. 

Tn only one point of view can we have any satisfaction in 
contemplating the present operatic season at Drury Lane, It 
has been the means of introducing to public acquaintance Miss 
Lucy Estcott, a lady of whose talent we entertain a very high 
opinion. She is not yet a finished singer ; yet, added to much 
physical and educational advantage, she has a force of musical 
organisation, and an amount of feeling, and intelligence, that, 
with anything like a due share of application, must ensure for 
her a brilliant future. 








Tue Reetsrration.—The Conservative Land Society has, this 
year, been again successful in establishing the claims for the 
freehold franchise on behalf of their members both in Middlesex 
and Hertfordshire, 





SPONTINT. 
(From the French of Hector Berlioz.) 


On the 14th of November, 1779, was born at Marjolati, in the 
Marche d’Ancone, a child named Gaspard Spontini. All that I 
know concerning the earlier years of Spontini, and which I my- 
self heard him relate, are confined to a few facts, which I will 
reproduce, without, however, attaching to them more importance 
than they deserve. When he was between twelve and thirteen 
years of age, he went to Naples to enter the Conservatorio della 
Pieta. Was it at the desire of the child that his parents opened 
to him the gates of this celebrated school of music ? or did his 
father, doubtless reduced in circumstances, think, by entering 
him there, to open to him an easy as well as a modest career, 
intending, perhaps, to make him ye greg to some convent 
or church of second rank? Which of these motives might have 
actuated him I know not. I somehow, incline, however, to the 
second hypothesis, having in view the disposition for a religious 
life manifested by the other members of the Spontini family. 
One of the brothers was the curé of a Roman village ; the other, 
Anselmo Spontini,died a few years since in a Venetian monastery, 
if I recollect aright, and his sister also finished her days in a 
convent, where she had taken the veil. 

Be it as it may, Gaspard Spontini’s studies were sufficiently 
fruitful at La Pieta to enable him to write, as many did, one of 
those follies, decorated in Italy, as elsewhere, with the pompous 
name of opera, which had for its title, J Puntiglie Donne. 
I do not know whether this first gem § was even represented 
or not. Nevertheless, it inspired its author with sufficient ambi- 
tion and confidence in his own talents to induce him to fly from 
the Conservatory and repair to Rome, where he hoped to 
encounter less difficulty than at Naples in the produetion of his 
pieces on the stage. The fugitive was soon caught, however, 
and, under penalty of being re-conducted to Naples, was require 
to justify his escapade and the pretensions which had caused it, 
by writing a carnival-piece. He had given him a libretto, en- 
titled Gli Amanti in Cimento, which he promptly set to music, 
and which was almost immediately after represented with 
success. The public behaved to the young maestro with 
the enthusiasm common to Romans on such occasions. Moreover, 
his age and the episode of his flight had disposed the dilettanti 
in his favour. Spontini was applanded, seals carried in 
triumph, and—forgotten in a fortnight. is brief success ob- 
tained for him at least his liberty. He was dispensed with from 
returning to the Conservatorio, and received a very advantage- 
ous offer to go and write, as they say in Italy, at Venice. Here 
he is, then, emancipated, left to himself, after a brief abode with 
the classes of the Neapolitan Conservatory. 

Here I think it most fit to attempt to clear up the doubt 
involved in the question which may naturally present itself :— 
“Who was his master?” Some say Father ini, who died 
before the entrance of Spontini into the Conservatorio, and, I 
believe myself, before he was born. Others, a certain Baroni, 
whom he may have known at Rome; others still ascribe the 
honour of his musical education to Sala, to Traetta, and even to 
Cimarosa. 

I had not the curiosity to question Spontini upon this opr 
and he never appeared disposed to speak about it tome. But 
have clearly recognised and received as an avowal in his conver- 
sation, that the real masters of the author of La Vestale, Cortez, 
and Olympio, were the masterpieces of Gluck, with which he 
first became acquainted on his arrival in Paris in 1813, and which 
he studied with passion. As to the author of the numerous Italian 
operas, the list of which I shall presently give, I think it of 
little importance to know what master taught him the manner 
of composing them. The manners and customs of the Italian 
lyric theatres of that time are faithfully observed, and the first- 
come of the musicastres of his country might easily have fur- 
nished him with a formula which already at that epoch was the 
secret of comedy. But, to speak only of Spontini the Great, I 
believe that not only Gluck, but Méhul also, who had already 
written his admirable Zuphrosine, and Cherubini, by his first 
French operas, developed in him the latent germ of his dramatic 
functions, and hastened its magnificent development, 
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On the contrary, I do not find in Spontini’s works any trace 
of this influence which, in a purely musical point of view, the 
German masters, Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven, might have 
exercised over him. The latter was hardly known by name in 
France, when tini arrived there ; and the Vestale and Cortez 
were already ieving brilliant triumphs at the Grand Opéra 
of Paris, when their author visited Germany for the first time. 
No, instinct alone in Spontini guided him, and suddenly revealed 
to him in the use of vocal instrumental masses, and in the 
enchainement of modulations, so much wealth unknown, or at 
least less resorted to in theatrical compositions by his predeces- 
sors. We will soon see what was the result of his innovations, 
and how they drew down upon him the hatred of his compatriots, 
as well as that of the French musicians. 

Resuming the thread of my biographical sketch, I must confess 
my ignorance with re to the actions of young Spontini after 
he had produced at Venice his third opera. I am no better 
informed as to the theatre at which he brought forward those 
operas which followed his third. Without doubt they were as 
little productive of money as of glory, since he resolved to seek 
his fortune in France, without being called thither by the public 
voice, or by its powerful protection. 

We know the titles of some thirteen or fourteen Italian scores 
composed by Spontini during the seven years which fo!lowed his 
first and ephemeral success at Rome. These are—JZ’ Amor Secreto ; 
L’ Isola Disabitata; L’Eroismo Ridicolo; Teseo Reconosciuto ; 
La Finta Filosofa; La Fuga in Maschera; I Quadri Parlanti ; 
Ii Finto Pittore; Gli Elisi Delusi; Il Geloso e Audace; Le 
Metamorfosi di Pasquale; Chi pit Guarda non vede; La 
Principessa P Amalfi; Berenice. 

Led pois in his library the manuscripts, and even the 
printed libretti of all these pale compositions, which he some- 
times showed to his friends, with a disdainful smile, as the play- 
things of his musical infancy. 

On his arrival in Paris, Spontini, I believe, suffered much. 
He contrived to eke out an existence by giving music-lessons, 
and obtained the representation at the Tiedsre Italien of his 
Finta Filosofa, which was favourably received, Notwith- 
standing what most of his biographers say upon the subject, I 
believe that the opera of Milton of M. Jouy, was the first at- 
tempt of Spontini to French words, and that it immediatel 

ed the insignificant work entitled, Julie, ou le Pot de 
7 

On the engraved title pages of these two scores we find, in- 
deed, that Milton was represented at the Opera Comique on the 
27th of November, 1804, and that Julie appeared March 12th, 
1805. Milton was pretty well received. Julie, on the contrary, 
broke down beneath the weight of the public indifference, like 
a thousand other uctions of the same stamp, which are daily 
born, and die, without attracting the notice of anyone. One air 
alone has been preserved by the vaudeville theatres; that is 
the air: JZa done fallu pour la gloire. The celebrated actor 
Elleiron became quite attached to Spontini, and wishing to 
furnish him with an opportunity for a revanche, he procured 
for him a libretto for a comic opera, in three acts: Petite 
Maison, which the imprudent musician had the weakness to 
accept. La Petite Maison was so completely damned, that not 
— of a remains, The representation ion not even finished. 

iron played an important part, and, indignant at one or two 
isolated yo he forgot himself so far as to make a con- 
temptuous gesture to the audience. A most frightful tumult 
was the result; the enraged pit rushed upon the orchestra, 
or ssn the musicians, and destroyed everything that came 
© hand, 

After this double failure of the young composer, every door 
would necessarily be closed against him. But still he had a 
high protection, that of the Empress Josephine. She was good 
to her word; and it is certainly to her alone that the genius of 
Spontini, about to be extinguished even before its rising, owed 
its power two years later to make its wondrous ascension into 
the heaven of Art. Fora long time M. Jouy had preserved in 
fd ae per a poem for a grand opera, La Vestale, refused by 

‘ul and Cherubini; Spontini solicited it so eagerly that the 
author at last decided to give it up to him. 





Poor, cried down by the throng of musicians of Paris, Spontini 
forgot everything, and descended with eagle swoop upon his 
rich prey. He shut himself up in a wretched garret, neglecting 
his pupils, and regardless of the first necessities of life, he 
applied himself to his work with that feverish ardour, that 
trembling passion, sure indications of the eruption of his musical 
voleano, 

(To be continued.) 


FOREIGN. 


Berim.—The most important event at the Royal Operahouse 
during the last week has been the production of Guillawme Tell. 
This opera had not been performed here for a considerable time. 
Herr waner made his début as Tell, with very fair success. 
His voice, although not very strong, is agreeable, and 
his appearance prepossessing.—Mdlle. Johanna Wagner has 
appeared as Romeo in J Capuletti e Montecchi, and was as much 
applauded as ever. Mad. Késter will shortly appear, for the 
first time since her return from her provincial tour, as Fidelio in 
Beethoven's chef-d’euvre.—Herr Dorn has just completed a 
comic opera, in two acts, entitled Hin Tag in Russland. 

BresLav.—Mad. Maximilien has produced a highly favourable 
impression, and, after having played in five different operas, been 
engaged as prima donna for next season, in the place of Madame 
Nim 

Marence.—Les Huguenots has been produced with great 
splendour, and proved extremely su ; ; 

Hanover.—Donizetti’s Linda di Chamouni has been revived. 
The next operas on the list are Herr Richard Wagner’s Tann- 
hiiuser, Le Nowe di Figaro, and Die Zauberfiéte. : 

Brazit.—Mdlle. Emmy Lagrua, from Paris and Vienna, has 
made her début at the theatre of Rio Janeiro, as Desdemona, 
in Otello, with great success. 

Hamscurcu.—Robert le Diable has been revived at the Stadt- 
theater. 

Naptes—On the fifth of September, a lease of three years for 
the San Carlos theatre was conceded to Signor Luigi Alberti, 
who represents a company of fifty shareholders, of the royal 
theatres. The repertory will consist of the following operas. 
The theatre will open on the 4th October, with Verdi's Violetta, 
sustained by Mad. Beltramelli, Signori Stefani and Colletti. 
The next opera will be Lionello, with Mesdames Medori and 
Paganini, and Signori Colletti and Stefani. The 7rovatore will 
then be played, subsequently 12 Pirata, to be followed by 
Rossini’s Assedio di Corinto and Bellini’s La Straniera—though 
old operas, are novelties in the repertory. Three new operas are 
also announced. One by Signor Pacini, who has sold his copy- 
right for 2500 ducats, to the management ; Gabriella di Vergy, 
a posthumous work by Donizetti, and I7 Camma, by Sig Tom- 
masi. Two ballets, composed by Sig. Taglioni, and a third by 
Sig. Izzo, will also be produced. 

Ticsmma-Eewela Borgia has been successful at the 
Pagliano. Signor Sebastiano Ronconi is —— as a — 
actor and a inger. Hea to have given grea 
faction in Paget: Ailesan’* Menlames Gori and Conrani 
were much applauded in the part of Lucrezia and Maffeo 
Ansini. ; ; 

Mitan.—On the 15th September the Canobbiana opened with 
the Favorita, which was coldly received by the public, although 
the new company seems to be much superior to their predeces- 
sors. The tenor, Sig. Giuglini, is young and possessed of a — 
firm, extensive, sweet, and sonorous organ ; he phrases well, an 
has moreover a perfect command over his voice—and what is 
hardly less than alt as a recommendation in a tenor—he is good. 
looking and elegant in appearance. Signor Zacchi, the new 
baritone, was also much liked. As regards the women, the less 
said about them the better. Their names will suffiee—Mesdames 
Bocherini and Llorenz. The orchestra was tolerable, the chorus 
detestable, the decorations pitiful, and the dresses disgraceful. 


M. Hecror Bertioz is about to leave Paris for Vienna, where 
he intends to give several performances of his own music. One 
of the principal features will be his latest work—the “ trilogy, 
called L’Enfance du Christ. 
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WE are going-to plead guilty to the accusation of being 
false prophets. We are pleased that our fears and surmises 
have proved unfounded. No later than last week we told 
our readers—and with somewhat of a confident air—that 
there was no talk of an English Opera, and no prospect. 
We are glad to be made so soon to swallow our own words. 
There is now both talk and prospect. A prospectus has just 
been sent to us, headed “National Opera Company (Limited.)” 
An English National Opera is about to be established by acom- 
pany of shareholders. The complete scheme is now announced, 
and is, or will shortly be, before the public. What private 
enterprize could not effect from want of means, or public 
spirit would not undertake through fear, the wisdom of the 
legislature has placed within the bounds of accomplishment. 
The late enactment for the Limitation of the Liability of 
Shareholders—under the provisions of the Act, 18 and 19 
Victoria, cap. 133—has opened a new road to speculation. 
Men may now venture and see the way clearly before them. 
A few pounds may be hazarded without a chance of ruin. 
Formerly he who purchased a single share in a company was 
made liable for any amount of loss sustained. The new 
Bill has removed this clog. At present, as the pro- 
spectus of the National Opera indicates, “No Share- 
holder is liable beyond the amount of the Share or 
Shares for which he may subscribe.” If John Nokes 
buy his ten pound share, he is made liable for ten pounds, 
Each holder is bound to meet his exact subscription—no 
more. Every man to his own share isa good law. The 
lawyers were late in apprehending it; it was too plain and 
natural for their subtleties. Better late than never. The 
law, as it stands, is a good law. Let it be honoured—which 
is more than can be prayed for all laws. 

The prospectus of the “National Opera Company” is in 
our hands. We have examined it carefully, and weighed it 
in the balance of our judgment. We have been so often de- 
ceived in matters connected with English opera, and have so 
often been deluded by false hopes, that weare naturally distrust- 
ful,and feel inclined to place but little confidence in any scheme 
or speculation on the subject. The document before us, 
however, appears so straightforward and, to a certain extent, so 
satisfactory, that it at once enlists our sympathies, and has 
given rise to the most vivid anticipations for the establish- 
ment of a National Lyric Theatre. The following are the 
main features of the new speculation :— 

The National Opera Company is proposed to be carried 
on by a capital of £10,000, in one thousand shares of £10 
each. The object is to establish a “permanent English 
Opera” for the performance of works of British com- 
posers, and of such foreign operas as may seem most 
appropriate for the English stage. This last clause 
which we have italicised, is excellent, and proves, 
so far, the absence of all cliquedom. The Grand 
Opera and Opera Comique of Paris, although so-called 
“ National Theatres,” both act on the same principle. The 
nationality is sustained in the language alone. Michael 


William Balfe wrote an opera for the Opera Comique; why 
not Daniel Francois Esprit Auber for our National theatre. 

“ One of the great objects sought to be obtained,” says the 
prospectus, “is the employment of native talent; and the 





promoters feel that the progress of musical taste and edu- 
cation in this country warrants the belief that the 
time has now arrived for commencing so desirable and 
important an undertaking.” It is good to support native 
talent; certainly that should be the primal object of a 
national institution; but we trust it does not imply 
the exclusion altogether of foreign artists, vocal and instru- 


-mental. Of the “ progress of musical taste and education in 


this country,” there is hardly a doubt; and that there is 
plenty of material for the constitution of an opera we have 
always considered and made known. We must not, however, 
be led to suppose that there is more vocal talent at the pre- 
sent time in England than on any former occasion. A glance 
at the bills of Covent Garden and Drury Lane some twenty 
or thirty years ago will convince the most sceptical of the 
contrary. There is, nevertheless, talent sufficient for all 
purposes, and some of the most sterling kind. 

The Lyceum theatre has been secured for a term of years, 
We should have preferred Drury Lane; but the Lyceum will 
do to begin with. It was there that English National Opera 
first made a stand; and it would not be contrary to poetical 
justice if there it should be resuscitated. The situation, 
moreover, is centrical and good, and Fashion does not turn 
its head therefrom. Despite, therefore, of some drawbacks, 
the Lyceum, we repeat, will do to begin with. 

In clause six, we find it stated that the “operatic depart- 
ment will comprise the best vocal and instrumental talent.” 
This is indispensable to success, and will alone ensure a per- 
manent foundation to the establishment. Such an object 
should never be lost sight of ; at the same time, economy 
should be borne in mind, and exorbitant terms to artists 
carefully eschewed. To keep a theatre open for no other 
purpose than that singers might display their idiosyncracies, 
live like kings, and drive in their chariots round Hyde-park, 
would be as little politic as remunerative. 

Let artists be honoured and awarded in just proportion to 
their value,—but not beyond, At the same time there 
should be no want of liberality. The mean between profuse- 
ness and parsimony should be observed. These are truisms, 
but cannot be too frequently inculcated. 

It is proposed that “the season consist of forty weeks,” and 
that “there be six representations each week.” The first 
proposition involves a difficulty; the second is open to 
objection. A season of forty weeks—supposing it to 
commence with November—would bring the series of per- 
fomances to the end of August, and consequently include 
the whole period of the Italian opera. Now, it is 
avouched in the prospectus, that the best vocal and instru- 
mental talent will be secured; but, as there are to be 
representations every night in the week, and as we may 
with certainty conclude that “the best performers” will be 
demanded and obtained for the Italian Opera, or Operas, we 
know not by what means the proprietors can keep their 
pledge. Mr. Henry Blagrove may officiate at the Lyceum 
on the non-Italian nights, but how for Tuesdays, Thursdays, 
and Saturdays, to say nothing of the sometime Monday and 
Friday Extras? Will Mr. Henry Blagrove forego Covent- 
Garden and take his stand by the Lyceum? This difficulty 
we should like to see solved. With regard to performances 
every night in the week, that is a subject for the gravest 
consideration. We have always been opposed to these suc- 
cessive representations, and have lifted up our voices against 
them upon every occasion. There is one thing certain; 
although tried often they have never succeeded. The operatic 
performances last year at the Haymarket Theatre—a non-. 
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operatic establishment-—were mainly indebted for their suc- 
cess, we believe, to their limitation to three nights in the 
week. We are aware that the Opéra Comique in Paris— 
the theatre with which the National Opera might be best 
compared—is open every night, and that the system is 
found to pay well; but that theatre is an old-established 
one, the orchestra has gained an European repu- 
tation, and the general management has become a model. 
Moreover, at the Opéra Comique the singers are numerous, 
and the indisposition of a soprano or tenor, unless in rare 
instances, does not necessarily involve the withdrawal of the 
opera, If Madlle. Caroline Duprez be indisposed, Mad. Ugalde 
is ready to take her place in L’Htoile du Nord or Haydée ; 
or, if not Mad. Ugalde, Madlle. Miolan, Madlle. Dussy, or 
some other prima donna. There are four or five distinct 
companies at the Opéra Comique, and by this means alone 
is the theatre enabled to give representations six times 
in the week. Now, is it possible to muster even a regular 
double company at the Lyceum? We are not much 
versed in these matters; but, we think, adhering to native 
talent, it would be rather difficult. How then give six 
representations in six successive nights! Will your tenor 
cry content, or your soprano not be induced to try the very 
natural expedient of a cold, or a medical certificate, as easily 
obtainable? Do not believe it. If the theatre were once 
established, if singers were cheap, choice and plentiful, if 
the subscription list showed a goodly array of names, if the 
public were coming round, then we should say, give per- 
formances as often as you please. By the way, with regard 
to the subscription, not one word is mentioned in the pro- 
spectus, although the prices of admission to all parts of the 
house are given. We do not even know whether there is to 
be a subscription. The performances of opera every night 
at the English houses have always proved inimical to the 
subscription list. 

We do not deem it necessary to offer any observations 
upon the statement, that “after a most careful and elaborate 
comparison between the estimated expenses and the average 
receipts of the Lyceum Theatre during previous years, it is 
confidently believed that a remunerative dividend will result 
to the shareholders.” We may remark, however, that 
chamber estimates are not invariably to be depended on. 

The validity and soundness of the speculation of the 
“National Opera Company” is betokened in the names at- 
tached to the prospectus, to which we would invite especial 
attention. The trustees are, the Duke of Leinster, John 
Benjamin Heath, Esq., and Augustus Walter Arnold, Esq. 
The auditors are Messrs. Thomas Oliphant and J. Duff. 
The Committee of Management is composed of Mr. Alfred 
Mellon, (conductor of the orchestra), Mr. Henry Blagrove 
(leader), Mr. George Alexander Macfarren, Mr. J. Palgrave 
Simpson, and Mr. Andrew B. Vyse. 

The fact, that Mr. Alfred Mellon—the most experienced 
and accomplished of British conductors—has accepted the 
bdton of chef-d’orchestre is even more significant than that 
his Grace of Leinster—the only Irish Duke—should be 
installed as premier trustee. It is no less a good sign that 
Mr. Henry Blagrove, the eminent violinist, should take 
his place at the had of the fiddles, These two facts speak 
volumes in favour of the band. We are, glad, too, to 
see the name of Mr. Palgrave Simpson on the Committee of 
management. It is a tacit acknowledgment that some 
other elements beside the “absolute musical”—as Herr 
Richard Wagner would say—are requisite to the consti- 
tution of an operatic establishment and to its administration. 





We shall touch uo farther upon the “National Qpera 
Company” at present, but content ourselves with éalling the 
most serious attention to the prospectus, which, we doubt 
not, from the names attached and the statements set forth, 
will not fail to enlist the sympathies of the entire musical 
public, and tend once more to awaken a hope, long dormant, 
for the revival of English opera in this country. 








PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


A perFect deluge of novelties has succeeded the musical 
drought under which Paris has so long been suffering. As the 
attractions of the Exposition begin to wane, and the foreign and 

rovincial invasion under which we have suffered commences 
its retreat, each opera and theatre lays aside stock pieces, worn 
threadbare for Parisians, and prepares a new and choicer bill 
of fare for the inhabitants of this fair city, who are now re- 
turning in shoals from all parts of the country. 

The Grand-Opéra has opened the ball with Sainte-Claire, the 
composition of Prince Albert’s brother, the reigning Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg Gotha; and the Duke has achieved a triumphant 
and deserved success. For this he is indebted to the intrinsic 
value of his opera, apart from his posftion in society. Indeed, 
the latter was of some disadvantage to him, for a large portion 
of the audience evidently determined to pass a severer criticism 
on the performance of the Prince, than they would have accorded 
to an aspirant, of lower rank, for musical honours, The Duke, 
however, successfully passed through the ordeal, and had, in 
company with the Emperor, the pleasure of witnessing in person 
the success of his aot. 

The curtain rises on the court of Peter the Great. The Czar- 
ewitsch Alexis (Merly)—whose tragic end is matter of history— 

ives a grand féte in honour of his wife, the Princess Charlotte 
a d. Lafon). An animated chorus opens this féte. The Palace of 
the Kremlin is a blaze of light, and the guests throng those vast 
galleries, where all is melody, gaiety, and mirth. Victor de 
Saint-Auban (Roger), a French officer in the service of the 
Czar, is smitten with a young girl he has met with in Germany, 
but of whose name he is ignorant. He breathes forth his 
passion in a charming romance, “Non, dans ton sein j’épan- 
cherai mon cceur,” which is one of the most graceful compo- 
sitions of the opera. The Princess recognises the voice of the 
young officer whose love she reciprocates, though in fear 
and trembling; she suddenly enters the ball-room, pale, agi- 
tated, and wan. Victor rushes to throw himself at her feet, but 
is restrained by his friend and fellow-soldier, Alphonse de Laborde 
(Belval), who whispers ia his ear, “ Forbear, she is the wife of the 
Czarewitsch!” This situation is expressed in a quatuor, without 
accompaniment, well constructed and effective, in which the 
voices are grouped with much skill. The Princess, left alone 
with her maid of honour Berthe (Madlle. Dussy)—who is beloved 
by De Laborde—pours into her sympathetic ear a history of the 
insults and humiliations she endures from her husband. This 
duet is rapid, energetic, and passionate. She has no hope but 
in flight. Trusty friends have secretly sped to the court of her 
father, the Emperor of Austria; but they return discouraged 
and disheartened. The Emperor has commanded his daughter. 
to submit and suffer in silence. The Czarewitsch now enters, 

loomy and agitated; he suspects a traitor in every apparent 
friend. and commands his wife to dismiss all her attendants, 
not excepting Berthe, her tenderest and dearest friend. This 
last outrage draws from the princess a ery of surprise and 
grief, and Alexis, seeing her misery, offers to withdraw his 
commands if she will receive among her maids of honour, his 
mistress, Euphrosine. The princess indignantly refuses, 
and her husband then resolves on ridding himself of her 
according to the approved Russian fashion. In the middle 
of supper he drinks to his wife, and requires her to 
pledge him in return, She suspects that her cup is 
poisoned, but regarding death as a happy release she 
drains it to the dregs, and falls senseless on the floor. Thus 
concluded the first act, the finale to which is admirable, from 
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the quintette which follows the entry of Alexis, to the final 
air for the Princess. 

The second act is entirely consecrated to her funeral rites. 
The ceremony is, according to custom, celebrated in the old 
Basilisk of Michael the Archangel. A sarcophagus is raised in 
the midst of the chapel, where her corpse is laid in state. Char- 
lotte, her head uncovered, reposes on a bier of satin fringed with 
silver, from the sides of which hangs draped her imperial mantle 
of purple and gold. Hundreds of torches and funeral lamps cast 
a dim unearthly light upon the scene. The act opens with a 
funeral chorus, and presently Berthe pours forth her grief in an 
air which leads up to the great situation of the opera. Victor 
de Saint Auban, left alone with the corpse, exhales his woes in 
an air replete with passion and feeling, and in the madness of 
his despair addresses the apparent corpse in language which he 
had never dared to utter to the living princess. Charlotte— 
whose life has been saved by the Doctor Aurelius (Marié) re- 
fusing to obey the Czarewitsch’s commands, and who suffers from 
the narcotic which the doctor has mingled in her cup, instead of 
poison—hears her lover’s voice, but is unable to reply, and cannot 
even raise her eyelid. Alphonse comes in search of his friend, 
and here occurs the most successful morgeau of the 
opera, a quatuor, “Les foudres du ciel que j’offense.” It 
was much applauded. Alphonse removes his friend, whose 
reason is beginning to fail, and they depart just in time. The 
whole court, in state mourning, the archimandrite, the popes, 
and the Czarwitsch himself, pale as a spectre, advance to the 
sarcophagus. At the moment when the murderer with sacri- 
legious hand is about to place a crown of pure white roses on the 
forehead of the seeming corpse, the murdered wife raises her 
hand and stretches it forth to her husband, who starts back in 
horror. This movement is seen by Alexis alone, who, appalled 
and terror-stricken by the avenging phantom, falls prostrate 
on the ground. Midnight sounds, the organ is heard, accom- 
panying the prayers which all present offer up for the departed. 
Suddenly the princess rouses from her lethargy, and casts a 
bewildered glance on the last of the lugubrious train who ate 
quitting the chapel, and the Doctor who is watching by her side 
confides her to trusty friends. 

The third act transports us to the sunny skies of Naples, 
where the princess has found an asylum. She is adored for her 
charities and goodness, and the people, grateful for her bounties, 
have named her Saint Claire. Prince Alexis escaping from 
his father’s bonds has also sought refuge in Italy. A mysterious 
wanderer has been seen roaming about the environs of 
Naples, and the ever watchful police of that kingdom are at 
once on the track. Two officers of the Czar also arrive at the 
Court, bearing orders from Peter for the arrest of his son 
Alexis, charged with high treason. Victor Saint-Auban is one 
of these, and he, still believing the princess murdered, anxiously 
longs to avenge her death. Judge of his astonishment, his joy, 
his trouble, when he hears the voice of his adored Charlotte, and 
sees before him an angel, a celestial vision, the princess in short, 
who dares not raise her veil and assure him of her actuality— 
at the same moment Alexis appears, armed with dagger and 
sword ; Victor calls on him to surrender, and in reply to the 
summonsthe Czarewitsch rushes at him likea tiger. Their swords 
are crossed, and the princess, clothed in white, phantom-like, 
pale, and inexorable, advances towards her. murderer, and, with 
sepulchral voice, announces “Thou must die, Alexis.” The 
prince, mad with terror, staggers back, his legs fail him, his hair 
stands erect, and he plunges a dagger deep into his heart. 

Such is the opera of Sainte-Claire. Many of the situations 
are by no means new; Romeo and Juliet and Ginevra having 
evidently been constantly present to the mind of the author. 
The composer has well acquitted himself of his task, for the 
music, though devoid of any striking originality, is fresh, 
melodious, and graceful. The instrumentation is what it should 
be, elegant and effective, without noise or confusion. In short, 
though the author of Saint-Claire is neither a Mozart nor a 
Mendelssohn, a Rossini or a Meyerbeer, the opera is a remark- 
ble work—for a Duke. 

_ Roger has gained fresh laurels, and fairly surpassed himself 
in the part of Saint Auban. His acting was admirable, and 





$e 


he gave an air of pensive melancholy tothe part of the lover, 
so fender, faithfal and diserents: oo brave, chivalzous, ana 
handsome, that the suffrages of the fair sex—ever the best 
judges in these matters—were unanimously in his favour. 
He did ample justice to the music, and was in excellent voice. 
That promising youn singer, Malle. Dussy, sang the music of 
Berthe most admirably. She acted with ease and grace, and 
looked much more the princess 'than the lady who filled that 
part, Mad. Lafon was aught but happy in the part of Charlotte; 
she was wanting in dignity and distinction, looking the waitin 
woman rather than a descendant of the She was co 
as ice in the air of the first act, where energy and passion were 
required, but fortunately acquitted herself better in her 
cavatina of the third act, which she vocalised with great skill. 
Merly was a good representative of the scoundrel Alexis, and 
Belval (the new bass) sang with intelligence and zeal as Alphonse 
de Laborde. 

The mise-en-scéne and decorations are magnificent, and the 
dancing—of which there is much—was among the greatest 
attractions. Rosati introduced the pas, with which, in the Muette 
de Portici, she electrified Paris last year. Madlles. hers 
Forli, Beretta, Legrain, Nathan, and Conqui formed a 
and charming bouquet of fair ones, whereof each came in for a 
fair share of applause. 

Finally—and this it is not given to every successful composer 
to perform—the Duke of Saxe-Coburg has dubbed M, Crosnier 
commander, and M. Girard (leader of the band) chevalier of 
the order of chivalry instituted in his extensive dominions. He 
has also given a splendid snuff-box to Roger, and less sparkling 
gifts to the male singers ; while bracelets and trinkets of greater 
or less value have been bestowed upon Mdmes. Lafon, Dussy, 
Rosati, Plunkett, &. 

Mad. Pleyel has at length broken the spell which hung 
over the whole of the concerts given during the season. Never 
was there such a season for concert-givers, for while the theatres 
have enjoyed a success without precedent, nothing could attract 
the public to the Salle Herz, the Salle Sainte-Cécile or the 
Hotel d’Osmond. Vieuxtemps and Servais, two great performe 
announced a series of ten concerts, but, as the first consisted 
a téte-a-téte, they packed up their instruments and departed next 
day. Avsimilar fate awaited all other adventurers until Mad. 
Pleyel broke the spell. She played the serenade from Don 
Pasquale, the Danse des Fées, and an andante of Rossini’s as 
she alone can play them. She was applauded to the 
echo by @ room crammed to suffocation, and compelled to 
repeat each piece from the beginning to the end. She 
introduced, for the first time, to the public, her daughter, 
Madlle. Marie Pleyel, a young lady of considerable | pop 
attractions ; but on her qualifications for a singer, as I can say 
nought in praise, I shall 4 silent. 

The Miinner-Gesang-Verein of Cologne, engaged by Mr. 
Mitchell, have also commenced a series of concerts in the small 
room of the Conservatoire. Of their well-known merits it is idle 
to speak ; suffice it to say that the unanimous judgment of those 
present at their first concert in Paris, was a full ratification of 
that passed on them in England and Germany. Great credit is due 
to Mr. Mitchell for introducing them to the Parisian public, but 
I hear the speculation is not likely to be very successful, as the 
room was by no means crowded. 

The Thédtre Lyrique has changed hands, M. Emile Perrin 
being succeeded by M. Pellegrin, for many years director 
of the theatres of Marseilles. A curious dispute has, however, 
arisen, M. Perrin maintaining that by the terms of her engage- 
ment he has a right to the services of Madame Cabel, either at 
the Théatre Lyrique or the Opéra Comique, and desiring to 
carty off the fair songstress to the latter theatre, of which he still 
remains director. This right M. Pellegrin stoutl gerne 
declaring that Madame Cabel is attached to the Théatre ea 
and that he will not relinquish his prize. As Madame Ca i 
cannot be the subject of division by the ny. ogee of a second 
Solomon, the Minister of State must decide the question. It is 
not, however, too much to Bay, that the success or failure of M. 
rh vied in retaining or losing the services of Madame Marie 
Cabel will entail the success or failure of the theatre, whose good 
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fortune has been mainly owing to the exertions, talents, and‘ 
acquirements of this most charmin om and delightful actress. 

Monday night L’Etoile du Vor was performed for the 
one hundred and fiftieth time at the Opéra Comique: and, as 
ustial, the house was full to the roof. Meanwhile the manage- 
ment is busy with preparations for the new opera of Adolphe 
Adam, and other inveliiea. 

T have just time to say that the Italiens opened on Tuesday 
with Rossini’s Mosé, of which more next week. I have sent you 
the names of the pany I shall only now add that Signor 
Bottesini is conductor and Signor Salvi director. 





Letrstc.—(From our own Correspondent. —As was antici- 
pated, the commencement of this month threw open the doors 
of the Stadttheater. The three long tedious months were over, 
and the temple of Thalia began again her usual routine of per- 
formances with Githe’s dey music by Beethoven. The first 
opera was given on the 3rd inst., for which occasion Mozart’s 
ever Earning, Sovteinice was suitably selected. The new con- 
ductor, Herr Riccius, possesses all the abilities requisite for his 
important office. Some of the oldest and best of the singers have 
been retained, as Herrn Behr, Schneider, and Mad. G. Bachmann; 
and also the most able personages of the acting department. A 
great many new “abilities” have appeared on trial, the most 
successful of which have been engaged. I cannot just now 
remember the names of all the “new engagements,” but may 
mention Mad. Richter and Mdlle. Bartel as appropriate acquire- 
ments for our opera, and Herr Wenzel and Mad. Wohlstadt as 
ditto for tragedy. The choruses have been strengthened, and a 
few good voices added, which was really essential. However, 
on the whole the ¢rowpe is not much improved; our expec- 
tations are somewhat crushed, and in a fit of desperation 
we have totally given up the idea of ever seeing a good 
solid opera established at Leipsic. With such a foree as 
this, you will no doubt be astonished to hear that L’ Etoile 
du Nord has been in active preparation; some rehearsals 
have already taken place, and the day appointed, should 
nothing unforeseen occur, is Wednesday, the 3rd prox. The 
attempt will certainly be made, and, though the efforts are 
but feeble to give a due representation to Meyerbeer’s chef- 
@euvre, yet we wish it every success, of which—or the con- 
trary—I shall not fail to inform you.—The directors of the 
Gewandhaus concerts have again issued their prospectus for the 
approaching winter, and promise, as usual, music only of the 
best class, and artists of the first rank; together with some 
agreeable alterations concerning the management and appear- 
ance of the hall. This will no doubt induce many to subscribe 
who have hitherto declined on reasonable grounds. The 
first concert will take place on Sunday next, the 30th inst., 
when the Pastoral Symphony of Beethoven and other interesting 
attractions will comprise the programme. The only thing 
wanting at these concerts is a good female bravura singer, 
which it is difficult to procure, as they are so rare in Germany. 
The young ye composer, Rubenstein, the Russian, is here 
at present, and intends to bring out a new Symphony and other 
works at these concerts, all of which we hope will be as pro- 
mising as his last productions. On the 26th of September I set 
out from Leipsic to be present at an organ consecration in Merse- 
burgh, as I had heard so much in favour of the instrument ; and 
thought it would prove something interesting for the Musical 
World and its readers. After a pleasant journey through Halle, 
about twelve o’clock at noon we arrived at Merseburg, and no 
sooner had we stepped out of our coach than who should drive 
up to the hotel but that great disciple of the fuéwre, Franz Liszt. 

ith flying long hair and animated countenance he handed the 
ladies from the carriage, very iously took off his hat and re- 
turned our compliments, ordered dinner,and went (with the ladies) 
toa private room. We proceeded to the church to have a view at 
the organ. Herr Schellenberg, from Leipsic, was trying its 
powers as we arrived. On examination, we found it to be a 
monstrous instrument, containing 81 stops, 4 manuals, and 1 

' Tow al oo It has a sweet, pleasant tone, the stops are 
judiciously combined, which, when ‘judiciously used, pour forth 
forth a-volume of sounds which lifts up the mind to grand and 





sublime thoughts. After listening for some time, we went to 
dinner, where we found Liszt, who was soon busy discussing the 
merits of saurkraut and bratwiirst—a favourite German dish to 
which we Englishmen have a decided antipathy—and drinking 
to the “good health” of the company. 

The concert commenced at five o’clock pm. in the Dom 
Cathedral, a splendid building with no less than seven steeples, 
The programme embraced music of the “ Past,” “Present,” and 
“Future.” Of the first was performed aria with violin obbligato, 
from Bach’s Passion-musik, sung by Mdlle. Genast ; violin solo 
by Herr Concertmeister Singer, from Weimar ; two songs of 
the seventeenth century, by J. W. Frank, — by Mdlle. 
Genast ; aria from Elijah, “It is enough” (which, by the way, 
belongs to the “Present” not the “Past”), sung by Herr von Milde, 
from Weimer ; and a fugue by Sebastian Bach, performed by 
Herr D. H. Engel, organist of this place. Of the “Present,” 
we had Fantaisie et Fugue by D. H. Engel, who him- 
self executed the same, and a Fantaisie on the chorale 
“Kin feste Burg ist unser Gott,” composed and performed by 
Herr Schellenberg from Leipsic—The “Future” was repre- 
sented by a Fantaisie et Fugue by Dr. F. Liszt, performed by 
Herr Winterberger from Weimer. Madlle. Genast interpreted 
her songs and aria, though a little anxious, very creditably. 
Herr Singer played the violin very well. Herr von Milde sang 
the Plijah aria with eminent success, in spite of the indifferent 
manner with which it was accompanied. Herr Engel played 
his own composition much better than the Fugue of Bach, which 
was announced to be played by quite another person, the Music 
Director from Jena; but who for some cause did not attend. 
Herr Schellenberg rendered his elaborate fantaisie, in a 
masterly, and able manner. He is organist at the Nicholai 
Kirche at Leipsic, and is well known there as a first rate 
musician. What shall J say of the composition of the dark 
mysterious “Future?” Icannot say much. It was a great, 
monstrous, lumbering, heavy fantaisie, without either form or 
substance, lasting three quarters of an hour, sometimes melt. 
down to the softest PPP, then suddenly bursting forth, as if 
determined to overthrow the whole building with those heart- 
rending F.F.F. diminished and superfluous chords of the seventh 
and ninth, enough to se¢ every musician’s feelings on the edge. 
In fact it was a composition that might have been played any 
where but in the house of God; for it had no merits either 
sacred or secular worthy of the instrument for which it was 
intended. The builder of the organ is Herr Radegast of this town. 
The church was well filled, and the “ good folks” of Merseburg 
appeared quite delighted at the powers of their Sarna organ. 
There were present many artists from Leipsic, Weimer, and 
other places.—Sept. 27th. 








Rosstwi has returned from the baths at Trouville to Paris, 
where he intends to pass the winter. The celebrated composer, 
consistent in his aversion to railroads, travelled all the way in a 
postchaise. 

Surrey.—A new drama, entitled The Flower Girl, was pro- 
duced on Monday. The piece is of French origin, and the main 
incident highly dramatic. The acting was good. Mr. Rickards 


_ confirmed the favourable impression he had already made, and 


Miss Marriott was full of spirit and meaning. We would, how- 
ever, suggest more ease and variety in her delivery. Mr. Wid- 
dicomb and Miss Saunders had each a character, to which each 
did ample justice. The drama was followed by the American 
piece Aielen. Its only claim to consideration is the cha- 
racter of a rustic who becomes an object of contempt to his friends 
and neighbours on account of an impediment in his epeech, a 
novelty so very distasteful to the audience, that Mr. McVickers, 
in spite of some excellent acting, was compelled, before the end 
of the first act, to beg to be allowed to finish his part without 
interruption. If such exhibitions are relished on the other side 
of the Atlantic, it is far from creditable to brother Jonathan’s 
taste. The piece had better be withdrawn. 
BorpEavux.—Madame Ristori, the Italian comedienne, made 
her first appearance here on the 26th ult. with the same success 


as in Paris, 
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ST. GEORGE'S HALL 


THE NEW CONCERT ROOM. 
(From the Liverpool Times.) 


WE have, from time to time, informed our readers of the progress of 
the various portions of this noble building, which will form so enduring 
a monument of the taste, spirit, and liberality of our municipal 
authorities, and the genius of its architect, whose early death all must 
regret. 

From the approaching visit of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumbridge to the concert in the Great Hall, the present seems an 
opportune moment for continuing our notices of the building. 

Most of our readers are aware that the Great Hall has been for 
some time completed, and in daily use. With its amplitude of size, 
its wonderful vaulted ceiling, borne on ever enduring columns of 
porphyry, its elaborated designs of walls, and ceilings, and galleries, 
with its floor of coloured tessare, and its bronze doors in frame of 
granite, thousands are more or less familiar, And there, filling one 
end of this noble hall, is the monster organ, a very Behemoth. We 
learn that now all constructive arrangements of the instrument 
have received their finishing touch from the builder’s hands, and that 
next week we shall hear it in such perfection of quality as was never 
by organ before attained. With the coloured decoration of the 
exterior we are much pleased, partly because the mode adopted is rich 
in effect without gaud and glitter, and partly that it is honest: Ruskin’s 
“Lamp of Truth” seems to have lighted up the work. The usual 
decoration of organ pipes is paintor gold; in this instance the outer 
surface of the pipes is cleaned and polished, and on this real metal 
ground-work a delicate pattern of lattice or net work is drawn in 
gold; thus combining elaboration in form and richness of colour with 
honesty of design and execution; the real metal being seen, gold- 
diapered. 

It is the intention of the Building Committee to place tinted glass 
windows in the sides and ends of the hall. This we think most satis- 
factory, the general tone and colour at present being remarkably deli- 
cate, even so far as almost to suggest the washy and unfinished. Colour 
from the windows will materially assist in correcting this—we do not 
ask in this modern hall of the people for the gloom and mystery of the 
medieval minster— 

“‘ Where awful arches make a noonday night, 
And the dim windows shed a solemn light: 
but partially, or slightly, stained glass would combine, with what is 
already done, in producing a completeness and magnificence unsur- 
passed, and worthy the age in which this great work stands—an archi- 
tectural land mark. 

Pass we now to the concert-room, at the north-end of the building, 
through an entrance hall of the purest Greek character, bearing evi- 
dence of the peculiarly refined nature of Elmes’ mind. The walls are 
painted porphyry and granite, the beams and ceilings very pale stone, 
effectively enriched with pencilled ornaments, in a dark shade. While 
here we cannot help wishing that the plastered walls of the corridors and 
staircases were finished in a similar way, rather than as wainscot on 
plaster. Casts from the Panathenaic frieze from the Parthenon at 
Athens are let into the walls round a portion of the hall. The civilised 
New Zealander will, in times to come, see from this sculpture a Greek 
religious possession of four and a-half centuries before the Christian 
Era; but he will search in vain fora sculptured monument to illustrate 
aught of the English of 2,300 years later. 

Two spacious staircases conduct to the concert-room, on entering 
which the spectator is struck with the pleasing form into which it is 
cast ; having just passed through the simple and severe Doric entrance, 
the exceeding beauty of this music theatre is additionally apparent. It 
is found that the circular or horse-shoe form in plan is the best adapted 
for efficient hearing and sight. In this instance the plan is an oval, of 
seventy-two feet by seventy-seven feet, while a recess behind the stage, 
of thirty feet by twelve feet, adds much in the points of effect and con- 
venience. Connecting this recess with the room is a spacious arch, 
twenty-five feet in width and fifty-seven feet high. The ample stage 
is capable of accommodating an orchestra of sixty performers, and a 
semi-chorus of seventy. 

The seats for the audience are arranged to hold about eleven hundred ; 
they are now being fixed, and are to be finished in a complete and 
comfortable manner. 

A gallery runs round the room, omitted, of course, at the stage; the 
design is remarkable and pleasing, its face being a series of projections 
or bows, on plan, forming a wavy outline, continually varying in per- 
spective appearance. Pilasters, or pedestals, with a scupltured figure 





on Caryatide, on the front face of each, act as supports and ornaments 
to the gallery. 

We confess we should have approved more highly of these figures 
had they been more architectural looking, and less like French garden 
nymphs. They have the fault of the modern Gallic school of sculpture, 
in being mere transcripts of nature; not idealised, not the embodiment 
of the beauty dwelling in the artist’s own mind, the intonement of the 
higher excellences of humanity: they are of the earth, earthy. 

Having sketched the main features of the arrangement of this 
beautiful little theatre, we will now observe the more special forms ; 
and we notice that the walls are divided, by broad pilasters of wood, 
into fifteen bays or compartments; the pilasters running from the floor, 
through the gallery, up to the cornice, which breaks round it and forms 
a very handsome crowning cap, supported by consoles in pairs, having 
festoons of bay leaves from one to the other. Between them is a bust 
of Apollo, and a sculptured lyre, in each alternate capital, The wall 
space between the pilasters is pannelled in wood, fixed free of the wall, 
the whole of the wall surface acting thus as a sounding-board to the 
speaker or singer on the stage. This is so great an aid in producing 
acoustic perfection, that in some theatres everything is of wood, even 
the ceiling; the place in fact being something like aviolin. Continuing 
round the room, and underneath the main cornice, is a handsome freize 
—a manifest ornament to the room; in each wall compartment, griffins, 
eagle-winged, guard a circular shield, on which are inscribed, in raised 
letters, gilt, the names of the following celebrated musical composers ; 
one name to each shield :— 


Hindel, Palestrina, oe 
Haydn, Corelli, eber, 
Mozart, Purcell, Wilbye, 
Beethoven, Bach, Arne, 
Mendelssohn, Gluck, Bishop. 
Meyerbeer, Rossini, 


The space not taken up by the shields and supporters is filled with 
elaborate scroll and foliage work, modelled with much delicacy; the 
back ground of the frieze is gilded. We omitted to mention that the 
panels in the wall pilasters are filled in with papier maché scrolls. 

In the recess at the back of the proscenium are eight fluted Corin- 
thian columns, twenty-one feet in height, highly wrought, and further 
decorated with gold. Between each column is an immense plate of 
silvered glass, repeating in the most agreeable manner the ceilings and 
part of the walls. As far as we are aware, this is the first instange in 
this country of mirrors being introduced into strictly architectural 
interiors, though the French have long used this mode of imparting 
apparent increased size to their rooms and halls. The arched ceiling 
over this recess is perforated for ground glass panels, which, with a 
window of elliptic form, in the wall underneath, gives ample light 
during the day. We now come to the principal ceiling. A cove of 
bold outline springs from the cornice which runs round the room; this 
is most elaborately panelled in circular and diamond-shaped compart- 
ments, fully moulded and carved, and filled in with open traceried 
scroll-work for ventilation. Above this cove is a highly decorated band, 
containing the “guillochi,” and other ornaments; and from this, at 
thirty-seven feet from the floor, stretches the flat ceiling, with open 
latticed panels, radiating. In the centre of this flat ceiling is an oval 
opening for light, about fourteen feet by eleven and-a-half feet, sur- 
rounded by a massive band of sculptured fruit and flowers, and further 
ornamented with corn, oak leaves, etc., with mouldings and minor 
ornaments, A description of this beautiful and highly-wrought room 
would be incomplete were notice not taken of the coloured decorations, 
We think we shall be safe in saying, that, seeing no noticeable colours, 
but only buff and blue, are used, few, if any, interiors are more satis- 
factory in this particular ; the good taste evidenced is alike satisfactory 
to the observer and creditable to the directors. 

The panelling of the cove and flat ceiling has two margins; the 
principal one is tinted buff, the secondary one blue; the mouldings and 
all the carved work are of cream colour, edged with gold; certain 
minor mouldings are gilt on their surface. ‘he cornice is of cream 
colour, with some small mouldings gilt; the “ dentils”’ and the 
sculptured frieze have a back ground of gold. The wall panelling, of 
wood, is painted in imitation of rich and delicate woods, the general 
tone being carefully considered, so as to harmonise with, and yet be 
distinct from the.ceiling. The back-ground of scrolls in the panel and 
the wall pilastres is of gold, and the same rich metal is, though 
sparingly, repeated in the mouldings of the wall panelling. 

The lattice work in front of the gallery is painted cream colour, and 
the carved portions are gilt. The red line on the cushion top, and the 
small gold ornament, with red ground at, the bottom of gallery front, 
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brighten up the foreground of the picture, and, though small in quantity 
of colour, give value to the quieter portions, 

Considering the full use which has been made of gold in these deco- 
rations, it is surprising how little it obtrudes itself on the attention, 
but is mere an accessary, and merges into the general richness. We 
may mention that the decorations of the organ, of the north entrance 
hall, and of the concert room, have been suggested and directed by Mr. 
Wordley, assistant to Mr. Weightman. Messrs. Troutbeck have ably 
ex the work. : 

In conclusion, we congratulate the town on the possession, and the 
building committee on having carried out to completion, this model 
music-room, which we hope will be the scene of many a classical con- 
cert and amateur dramatic performance. We fear there is not suffi- 
cient room for an organ (country cousins are sometimes gravely told 
that there is an intention of laying on a main from the great organ in 
the hail to the concert room) ; but perhaps this may be overcome, and 
choral societies of Liverpool be enabled to hold high festival here.— 


Liverpool Times. 








PROVINCIAL. 


LiverrooL.—(From our own Corr dent.)—Feeling that 
I well deserve the quiet rebuke given ia the last World to 
your lately silent “own correspondents,” and desiring con- 
scientiously to earn my salary, I now “take heart of grace” 
and send you this week’s bits and scraps of musical news, some 
features of which may perhaps interest your readers in these 
dull times, and particularly after the incessant doses of Wagner 
you have been giving them during the last six months. In the 

rst place, then, I send you a report, somewhat curtailed, of our 
last Philharmonic concert, which took place on Monday, the 
particulars of which I borrow from our local Courier, not having 
“assisted” at the concert myself. The critic, who for some 
occult reason signs himself 7’a/us, thus does his spiriting :— 

“On Monday evening the Liverpool Philharmonic Society gave, as 
an extra concert, Haydn’s oratorio, The Creation, with the unex- 
ceptionable cast of Madame Clara Novello, Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mr. 

eiss. The hall was not so well filled as the society were entitled to 


pes 0 The galleries were crowded, bnt the body and the boxes 
exhibited many an hiatus valde deflendus. The band were in great 


force, and the introduction was admirably played. Mdme. Clara 
Novello appeared fatigued, but notwithstanding was encored in “The 
marvellous work.” ‘ With verdure clad” merited a similar compli- 
ment, but she seemed by her action to deprecate it, and the audience 
gave way. After the first part she came out in full force, and sang 
“On mighty pens” very finely. Mr. Sims Reeves began as if he were 
reserving himself for the popular air, “In native worth,” which he 
sung with equal beauty of ¢ tone and expression, and, being encored, 

ted it even with great improvement. Mr. Weiss, in the music 
allotted to him, sang very finely, but he appeared too solicitous over 
his book—too fearful of losing his place, for the full development of his 
own powers. He was most successful in the cantabile parts, especially 
in the duet as Adam, with Madame Clara Novello, and was loudly and 
deservedly applauded. The trio “Most beautiful appear” was exqui- 
sitely sung, and the grand choruses were admirably given. The band 
fully justified the expectations formed from their opening display, and 
the whole oratorio was a highly satisfactory performance.” 


For my own part, I think some of Ta/us’s remarks“about the 
reading of the music instead of delivering it, very just, and I 
hope soon to see singers in concert-rooms abjure the folly of 
having the sheets of music in their hands, which only encumber 
them, and to a clever singer are de trop. 

The recent Italian operatic performances not having been suc- 
cessful here in a pecuniary sense, and the high rate of admission 
—higher than the charges for similar poe ormances in Dublin 
and Wenhistee-Savine been universally assigned as the cause, 
Mr. Copeland and Mr. Beale came to the determination to give 
a cheap concert with the Grisi party. As this concert excited 
much interest in Liverpool, I send you particulars from a local 
paper, the name of which, for certain personal reasons, you can 
understand, I beg leave to suppress. They are as follows :— 


“The concert given at the Royal Amphitheatre last (Wednesday) 
night was attended by a variety of circumstances worthy of special 
mention, in addition to a critical notice of the performances. In the 
first place, the artistes announced were Grisi and Mario, M. and Mad. 
Gassier, Sig. Susini, and Sig. Li Calsi, pianiste; the charges for admis- 





sion being only one shilling above the usual playhouse prices. The 
result was, that the house was filled to overflowing, and the array of 
fashionables requiring places in the dress circle was so great, that a 
portion of the pit had to be made into stalls, every one of which was 
occupied, while hundreds, unable to procure seats, stood during the 
whole of the evening. After the numerous musical entertainments 
offered to the public during the present autumn, the advocates of cheap 
prices may well claim a decided triumph, as the result must have been 
most gratifying in a pecuniary point of view to Messrs. Copeland and 
Beale. We trust that after this the day of exorbitant charges and 
small audiences is gone for ever. No one can now assert that there is 
not in Liverpool a paying public for first-class musical performances, if 
the cost is not placed beyond their means. The next subject we refer 
to with pain. In consequence of a most lamentable domestic affliction 
(the loss of his mother, which he only heard about five o’clock) Sig. 
Mario was unable to appear. This announcement led to a most dis-. 
cordant scene. Sig. Susini and M. Gassier, who opened the concert, 
were met with a storm of hisses and groans, and Mr. Copeland, who 
came forward to throw oil on the troubled waters, was greeted by 
sounds of annoyance and vexation, to which, fortunately, he is almost 
a stranger. At last he obtained a hearing, and by earnestly informing 
the excited house that he knew nothing of Sig. Mario’s misfortune till 
he himself entered the theatre at seven o’clock, and that he was quite 
ready to return their money to all who claimed it, peace was restored, 
and the concert commenced, the whole of the audience staying it out. 
Grisi and Mad. Gassier soon warmed them into good humour. ‘La 
Diva’ sang ‘ Qui la voce,’ from Puritani, and ‘L’Amor Suo,’ from 

Beatrice di Tenda, in her best style, though evidently suffering from 
cold. We have heard her sing with more brillianey, but she never dis- 
played that genuine Italian art of vocalism, of which she is so perfect a 
mistress, to greater advantage, and she executed both arias with perfect 
taste. She was encored in both. Mad. Gassier was, however, the star 
of the evening, and never did we witness a more genuine triumph; her 
marvellous facility in the well-known finale from Sonnambula, and in 
the waltz, ‘Ah, che l’assorta’—said to be composed by one Venzano, 

but which the Times critic insists is by Strauss, of Vienna—she was 

encored amidst perfect hurricanes of applause. The male vocalists 

acquitted themselves creditably, but they were quite eclipsed by the 

ladies ; and Signor Li Calsi’s pianoforte solos were decidedly de trop 

in so large a theatre.” 


The critic of the Liverpool Daily Post of to-day says :— 


‘““We may add that we instituted inquiries, and found that Sig. 
Mario had arrived in Liverpool, with a view of appearing, and was at 
the Adelphi Hotel, when a telegraphic message from London reached 
him at five o’clock, informing him of the melancholy intelligence, 
which prevented his appearing, and occasioned so much dissatisfaction 
to the audience.” 


So much for what we have been doing ; now for what we are 
to do. Next Monday Miss P. Horton intends giving her “TIllus- 
trative Gatherings” at our Theatre Royal ; on Thursday a grand 
concert will be given in the St. George’s Hall, at which the Duke 
and Duchess and Princess Mary of Cambridge will be present— 
they being on a visit to our Mayor. The concert will be under 
the sole direction of our talented organist, Mr. W. T. Best (whose 
reappearance in Liverpool is heartily welcomed by his troops of 
friends), who has engaged Mad. Clara Novello, Miss Dolby, Herr 
Reichardt, Signor Ciabatta and Mr. Weiss. The concert will be 
a miscellaneous one, and Mr. Best, who is to play some choice 
organ music, will be both the conductor and the solo instru- 
mentalist. All the tickets for the concert were sold in two days, 
at least a week ago, and, though nearly 3,000 persons will be 

resent, the committee could have sold tickets for 10,000 easily. 
ethene ool is proverbially said “to love a lord ;” you may 
guess then what must be her admiration of a royal duke. 

On the 12th and 13th of this month two shilling concerts will 
be given at the Philharmonic Hall, consisting of wind instruments 
only, in the hands of the best performers, Lazarus, Baumann, the 
Harpers, and the Nicholsons. The contrabasso in two septets is 
the only addition to the wind instruments, for amongst the 
instruments dependent upon wind, we must include the vocal 
organs of Miss Julia Bleaden, who will sing some ballads 
and the solo to “Tramp, tramp o’er moss and fell,” and the 
full choral body of the Liverpool Philharmonic Society. Two 
very good programmes have been put forth, including Beethoven’s 
Grand Septuor by the instruments for which it was written. 
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One of our townsmen, Mr. Charles Santley, who has gained con- 
siderable popularity at various vocal concerts, intends going to 
Italy to study, and, before doing so, he gives a farewell concert 
at the Concert Hall on the 15th inst. At our Royal Ampitheatre 
this week Miss Vandenhoff has appeared in a round of popular 

arts, including Mr. J. W. Robson’s Love and Loyalty, which 
ed been a decided success, though nothing could well be worse 
than the hero. I enclose a description of the new Concert Hall 
attached to St. George’s Hall, and having thus to the best of my 
ability done my duty for this week at least, I lay down my 
goose quill. 

LeEeps.—(From our own Correspondent.)—There was an allu- 
sion in your last number to the paucity of musical news, both in 
the metropolis and in the provinces; but, so far as Leeds is con- 
cerned, the assertion arose solely from the facts not being for- 
warded to you at the time, for concerts were never more abun- 
dant, and I wish I could add never more successful, here than at 
the present time. The touring parties “got up” for the pro- 
vinces are not so few that,a dearth of them can at all be 
expected, and I have now to record three which have visited 
this town in a very short period. On the 22nd ult., one of these 
troupes appeared at the Leeds Music Hall, under the auspices of 
the Recreation Society. It consisted of Mad. Amedei, Mad. 
Evelina Garcia, Sig. Gardoni, M. Zelger, Sig. Regondi, and the 
pianiste Miss Ellen Day; Mr. Land and Mr. Spark being the con- 
ductors. Mad. Amedei re-instated herself in the good opinion of the 
Leeds folk, for on her previous visits she suffered from a cold. 
However, she appeared to have entirely recovered, and delighted 
every body at the concert. Of Madame Garcia I can say but 
little; for she was painfully suffering from indisposition and 
could not sing at all. Signor Gardoni was in his best voice, and 
his singing of “ Spirito gentil,” from La Favorita, was perfect in 
taste and expression. Miss Ellen Day and Signor Regondi exe- 
cuted their various solos with much success; and the whole concert 
was highly successful, although the attendance was not so large as 
usual. Mr. Charles Salaman has been giving his “New Musical 
Entertainment ” in various Yorkshire towns with the greatest 
success. He has been assisted by Miss Milner (vocalist), and 
Mr. H. C, Cooper (violinist), and the concert, lecture concert, 
or entertainment, or whatever it is, consists of Mr. Salaman’s 
researches and speculations on the History of Pianofortes, &c., 
condensed into one address, with illustrations by himself on the 
visginal, spinet, and pianoforte, interspersed with Italian songs 
and violin fantasias. The entertainment has been given twice 
in Leeds, and once in Bradford. That given at the People’s 
Concert, on the 29th ult., was indifferently attended, notwith- 
standing that Leeds is Miss Milner's native town, and the per- 
formances of each of the artistes unexceptionable. Mr. 
Salaman’s pianoforte playing was much admired,—his own 
compositions, too, were very well received, as they merited. 
On Tuesday evening last, the Grisi-Mario party were engaged 
for the second dress concert of the Musical Union. Besides 
the “incomparable pair,” there were also announced Madame 
Gassier, Signor Gassier, Signor Susini, and Signor Li Calsi 
(pianist). The subscribers to these concerts seem doomed to 
disappointment. Last season, when Grisi and Mario were 
engaged, the former never appeared; at the first concert this 
season, the band engaged miserably disappointed the audience 
by their disgraceful playing; and now, to crown all, on Tuesday 
night Signor Mario excused his appearance on account of his 
mother’s death. The evening’s performance was completely 
“hashed up,” and consisted chiefly of hackneyed Italian arias 
and duets, accompanied by a “jingling pianoforte.” If these 
musical entertainments are to constitute first-class ones, which, 
from the price of the tickets they should be, it gives one but a 
poor idea of the concerts in the metropolis. The same party 
appeared at Bradford on Monday last. The audience was very 
large, and, considering the disappointment caused by Mario’s 
absence, was much pleased, especially with Madame Gassier’s 
“ Ah, che assorta,” which created a furor. 

HuppersFiztp (Sept. 29th.) —On Thursday evening Mr. 
Charles Salaman gave his Lecture and Musical Entertainment 
at the Gymnasium Hall. The lecturer traced, in a very lucid 
and satisfactory manner, the history of the pianoforte from the 








rude stringed instruments of the middle ages. He gavea glance 
at the ancient psaltery, and the first keyed-stringed § instrument, 
the clavichord, the mechanism of which he illustrated by dia- 


grams. There was on the platform a fine old virginal, made by 
John Loosemore in 1655; and Mr. Salaman greatly amused the 
audience by playing upon it “The Carman’s istle” with 


e then proceeded to the spinett and harpsichord, 
and, after investigating their history and explaining their 
mechanism, he performed in a most superior manner Hindel’s 
variations on the “ Harmonious Blacksmith.” This piece, under 
the finished touch of Mr. Salaman, was well calcu to show the 
full capabilities of the noble old instrument. In the second part 
of the entertainment the lecturer treated of the pianoforte, 
showing its gradual development, the struggle it had to supplant 
its predecessor, and the triumph of mechanical skill displayed in 
bringing it into its present condition. The musical illustrations 
were very fine. Miss Milner’s singing of the celebrated harpsi- 
chord song, “ Vo far guerra,” was very much applauded. She 
was very successful in her rendering of the poet-painter-musician 
Salvata Rosa’s sweet aria, “ Vado ben spesso,” with a rich clear 
soprano voice of good compass and a chaste pure style, She is 
likely to become one of our finest performers. Of Mr. Cooper’s 
performance we cannot speak too Fighly. Mr. Salaman himself 
is one of the most finished performers we haye had the pleasure 
of hearing. The audience much enjoyed the ow a enter- 
tainment.—Huddersfield Examiner. 

Worcester.— Mr. Coleman, lessee of the theatre, gave a 
concert at the Music Hall, on Tuesday evening. The artists 
engaged were Mad, Thillon, Mr. Augustus Braham, Mr, Farqu- 
harson, Mr. Richardson, and Mr. George Case, the latter con- 
ducting. The attendance was, we regret to say, rather scanty, 
and by no means such as the merits of the performance deserved, 
The performances of Mr. Richardson on the flute, and Mr. Case 
on the concertina, were both admirable, and both were encored, 
Mad. Thillon was recalled several times. Mr. Farquharson 
favoured the audience with a reminiscence of Mr. John Parry, 
which much amused them, and occasioned a re-demand. He 
also sang some humorous songs.— The Harmonic Society an- 
nounces a concert in the Music Hall, on the evening of Thursday, 
the 25th of October, the proceeds to be devoted in aid of the 
fund for liquidating the debt in which it is at present involved, 
The services of Mad. Clara Novello have been secured for the 
occasion. 

Durnam.—A concert was given here on Tuesday evening week, 
by the band of the Royal Artillery, the proceeds of which are to 
be devoted towards building a new bridge across the River Weir. 
Upwards of two thousand people were present, At the 
termination of the concert, which was held in the New Market— 
beautifully decorated for the occasion—Mr. Smyth, the band- 
master, led out his band into the open air, and played the 
national anthem to the crowd assembled in the Market Place. 


variations. 





LESUEUR. 


Lesvevr made his début, as a composer on the lyric stage, the 
16th February, 1793, with an opera in three acts entitled La 
Caverne, represented at the Thédtre Feydeau. The vigorous 
songs contained in this work were warmly applauded. The 
composer had hit upon the lucky idea of introducing the syllabic 
chorus, of which Rameau first gave the model in that in Castor 
et Pollux,“ Brisons nos fers.” La Oaverne was played seven 
hundred nights. 

In all the south of France, the lovers of music, and even the 
workmen, when walking through the streets of an evening, still 
sing the choruses and concerted pieces contained in this work, 

a Caverne was succeeded by Paul et Virginie, an opera in 
three acts, first represented in 1794. Among the more remark- 
able pieces, connoisseurs have already noticed L’Hymne au Soleil 
often successfully performed at musical reunions and concerts of 
the Court. It was improvised in a few hours. 

mapees to Paul et Virginie, the following anecdote has been 
told : 

“During the last rehearsals of this work, Lesueur was 
arrested, because, as it was said, he had composed music for our 
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Saviour, After having been thrown into prison, he begged the 
jailor to procure him the materials for writing to his father. 

“¢ This fine muscadin, observed the jailor, ‘is frightened lest 
his friends should be uneasy on his account. Pooh! it is not 
necessary—his business will be very soon settled. To-morrow, 
at three o’clock,’ he added, with a significant gesture, ‘ you will 
have no wish to write.’ 

“Luckily for Lesueur, J. Chenier happened to pass through 
the court-yard of the prison at this moment; Lesueur called 
him. Chenier was greatly astonished at meeting him there, and 
more particularly surprised at the cause of his arrest. He im- 
mediately got an order signed for the release of the composer, 
who remained in his house under the guard of a gendarme. A 
few days subsequently, at the first representation of Paul et 
Virginze, Lesueur, loudly called for by the public, appeared upon 
the stage in the midst of unanimous applause, but the gendarme, 
fearful of losing his prisoner, ap at his side and shared 
in his honours. This incident greatly amused the audience, and 
accelerated Leseur’s liberation.” 

Two years afterwards, 7élémaque, an opera in three acts, was 
produced at the Thédtre Feydeau. It was most favourably 
received. The choruses of Satyrs and Winds assured its success. 
Télémaque was first put in rehearsal at the Grand-Opéra, but 
an order of the Directoire Exécutif stopped its production, on 
the pretext that the hero was aking’s son. It was, however, 

iven asa ballet a short time afterwards at the Académie de 
usique, 

The composer had not finished; he suddenly burst forth 
again, with unexpected splendour, in Ossian, ow les Bardes, an 
opera in five acts, represented, for the first time, at the Académie 
Impériale de Musique, the 10th July, 1804. 

e poems of Ossian, translated into French, enjoyed a great 
vogue during the first years of the present century. They 
rapidly found their way into every drawing-room. The Emperor 
especially showed a marked predilection for them. 

“T like Ossian,” he used to say, “his ideas, his images, his 
creations, borrowed from the mythology of the north, possess a 
remarkable charm ; they excite warlike and patriotic sentiments. 
Ossian is reproached with being monotonous, but melancholy 
delights in the repetition of the same thoughts. There is in 
Ossian a dreamy charm that I prefer to the most varied pictures 
and the most moving scenes.” 

Napoleon’s well-known partiality for Ossian gave rise to a 
perfect spirit of fanaticism for his poems. Every art sought for 
a, from them. Painting seized on the charming types 
and energetic poner brought out in relief in these old 
Scandinavian legends ; and music, in her turn, worked the same 
fertile mine. 

The production of the Bardes was, without doubt, one of the 
most prominent musical events that marked the first years of 
the nineteenth century at Paris. In spite of the most intolerable 
heat, the public, more numerous each succeeding day, so blocked 
up the house and the corridors leading to it, that, for several 
nights, more than two hundred persons were regularly turned 
away from the doors, The dilettanti, who were kept waiting 
for admission five or six hours, got tired, and used to amuse 
themselves by ringing the bells of the persons living in the 
theatre, until Pee a & bells—were all broken, to the great 
disgust of those to whom they belonged, and whom such a con- 
tinual pealing used to plunge into a state of great fury. 

We what took place at the first representation of Les 
Bardes—that Napoleon himself led the applause, and that he 
publicly complimented the composer, and pointed out for him a 
seat between himself and the Empress. The next day he for- 
warded him the patent of Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, 
as well as a gold snuff-box with the inscription ; “ Z’Lmpereur 
des Frangais a V Auteur des Bardes.” 

This opera found a great number of admirers among the 
literary and musical celebrities of the period. The following 
is the opinion of Paisiello, contained in a letter addressed by 
him to Lesueur in 18065 : 

“T cannot find any expression sufficiently strong to convey to 
you the pleasure and astonishment I experienced at the repre- 
sentation of your opera of the Bardes, Everything in it is 





sublime, original, and in conformity with nature: sublime, 
because you have succeeded in mastering your ideas, and con- 
ducting them with the loftiness, the power that art requires ; 
original, because you have imitated no one; and in cuhtaies 
with nature because you possess the art of making your charac- 
ters sing as people talk, that is to say, with that progression of 
the voice and that accent of the soul which are the true images 
of the accents of speech.” 

Paisiello pointed out, in the following words, the inexactitude 
of the similarity which some critics endeavoured to establish 
between Lesueur and his most illustrious predecessors : 

“Not all the persons who have rendered striking justice to 
the merit of your work are able to understand and judge it, for, 
had they understood it, they would not have endeavoured to 
institute a parallel between your style and that of Gluck and 
Mozart. These two great composers possess, without a doubt, 
great merit, but yours, which is not less incontestable, does not 
need to be compared to it, since you have imitated no one, and 
are an inventor in your art.” 

The Emperor and, above all, public opinion, designated the 
opera of Les Bardes as the one which ought to carry off the 
decennial prize. But the jury having awarded the palm to 
another work, their decision, in conjunction with that of M. de 
Chateaubriand on the painter David, was the principal cause of 
the determination adopted by Napoleon not to give the decennial 
prizes.—La France Musicale. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


GOD SAVE THE KING. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 


Srz,—I am sure it would be considered a great card gained by all 
“Britons,” whether musical or not, if the composition of our glorious 
national anthem could only be saddled upon some one individual or 
other, and the more so, if the composer only could be proved to be 
an “ Ancient Briton.” 

Our national hymn is tossed about like a ship in a storm; one says 
Handel is its composer; another the Frenehman Lully (who is, I 
suppose, no other than the celebrated Jean Baptiste Lulli, born in 
Florence, 1633, and who went to France in 1646, and distinguished 
himself at the court of Louis XIV.); a third stoutly contends that 
neither of the above have any right to claim its composition, but that 
no less a personage than Jobn Bull shall carry away the palm. But 
there is still another great name striving for the prize. Happening 
the other day to be glancing through a short sketch of Haydn’s 
life, by De Stendhal (published in Paris by Michel Lévy frére), 
I stumbled upon a list of his compositions headed “Catalogue des 
cuvres que Joseph Haydn, age de soixante treize ans, se rappella avoir 
composées depuis l’Age de dix-huit ans,” and amongst the number was 
‘God save the King.” As I never heard it attributed to Haydn, I was 
rather surprised, and in order to sift the matter a little I seized an old 
friend of mine, “ Dictionnaire des Dates,” a good authority I believe, 
and there I read in a short sketch of Haydn’s life the following :—“ Coe 
fut aussi 4 Londres qu’il composa, 1795, l’air national Anglais, ‘God 
save the King.’” !! 

I looked no further than this, 
and deeper into the mud. : A 

Madame de Créqui’s assertion is scarcely to be relied on, for in a short 
history of this ancient family of de Créqui I find the following :—* M. 
de Courchamps publia sous le titre de souvenirs de Madame de Créqui, 
des memoires qui offrent de ’intérét, mais qui n'ont aucune authen- 
ticité.” 

T hope we may soon hear something more about “God save the 
King” through your valuable paper. Enclosing my card, 

London, 3rd Oct., 1855. I am, sir, ete., etc., A me 





I was frightened at getting deeper 





Rossint AND THE CoLoene Cuorus.—Rossini was so pleased 
with the execution of the Society of Men Singers from Cologne, 
now in Paris, that he requested to be present at one of the 
morning rehearsals. Heremained an hour, and begged the singers 
to repeat their Spanish canzonet. His visit was the subject of a 

ntaneous and enthusiastic ovation on the part of the singers, 


§ . . 
ail the members of the society being anxious to show in this 
manner their admiration for the great composer, 
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